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WV E who work in parent-teacher circles are fortunate not only 
because we have found the work which to us is best but because the 
work we have found is constantly providing new opportunities for our 
own development while we serve others. Our meetings provide an 
opportunity for us to learn; to adapt what we hear to practical use in 
home and school; to contribute our own ideas in the discussions; and 
to promote participating membership through programs. Some years 
ago we all sat and listened. Now we listen and then discuss what we 
have heard. 

This method gives real opportunity for self-growth as well as for 
increasing the interest of our meetings. Since experienced leaders and 
speakers do not expect all to agree, diversity of opinion, expressed in 
impersonal terms, brings zest and enthusiasm, and challenges us to make 
our own decisions. One of our biggest needs today is to know our 
own minds. The parent-teacher meeting gives us opportunity to think, 
to decide, to act for ourselves. 

If an individual could be entirely independent, he would be free to 
do exactly as he wishes, for good or otherwise. But since no one is free 
from his responsibility to his family, to his friends, to his community, 
and to society generally, he must consequently make his decisions and 
actions such as may reflect good for the greatest number. In parent- 
teacher groups it is expected that we as leaders shall act in harmony 
with the ideals of the Congress. No matter what our individual 
opinions may be, as leaders we reflect the common aims and aspirations 
of the majority. 

It becomes a leader’s opportunity, then, to put his individual self 
into a background where it may be blended with many other individual- 
ities, in order to secure the best possible expression of our mutual needs, 
our community standards, and our common faith in mankind. No loss 
of personality or individuality is involved in setting it into the back- 
ground if it is not reflecting the general idea of good; it is growth of 
soul that permits us to think for ourselves, to desire to act accordingly, 
and yet to waive personal privilege for the general good. Members 
and leaders, our whole enterprise is dependent upon the ability of leaders 
to increase their vision, to enlarge their service, and to recognize their 
opportunities by seeing this work as far bigger than any individual or 
any personal opinion. 

We have these two opportunities: that of learning to think and to 
speak for ourselves, and that of learning as leaders to think with and 
act for others. One is no less difficult than the other. The path is not 


always clear, it is not always easy, but it is only to those who make 
effort that success will come. 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
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THE CHILD LEARNS 


TO DO HIS SHARE 


By BLancHE C. WEILL 


O one expects a young baby to be 
N responsible for anything. On the 
other hand, most grown men and women 
take, as a matter of course, the responsi- 
bility for managing their own lives, as well 
as the lives of their children and others 
dependent upon them. Indeed, to be com- 
pletely responsible is to be completely 
grown up. Somewhere along the line be- 
tween babyhood and adulthood the char- 
acteristic of responsibility begins, grows, 
and comes to full flowering; and, like all 













Why It Is Important for Children 
to Do Their Bit; and How and 
When They May Learn 





growing things, it needs help from the 
Just as plants need soil, 


world it lives in. 
watering, cultivation, and sunshine, so any 
character trait needs attention and direc- 
tion. Deprived of any of these important 
factors, or given them in too great strength, 
its healthy growth is impaired. We all 
recall people who have never grown up, 
who are still dependent, demanding, petu- 
lant, and irresponsible. 

Every home provides opportunity to sow 
and water the seeds of responsibility in the 
very young child and to let them sprout 
and grow in the sunshine of parental 
approval—the strongest stimulus a_ baby 
knows. As soon as the baby is old enough 
to toddle about and speak, he can be made 
happy by letting him help Mother or 
Daddy, or do something to get ready for 
Grandmother or some other cherished 
guest. 





Making biscuits is 

a help to Mother 

and great fun jor 
Daughter 
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Even a baby can learn as a 
matter of course to put away 
whatever he has been playing 
with. Of course he cannot be 
expected to do this all at once. 
It is very well to say that if he 
has had energy enough to pull 
out a large number of blocks he 
has energy enough to put them 
back. He really hasn’t. He has 
expended too much on his play. 
He is tired of his blocks. He 
has not yet learned to do things 
that are no longer pleasurable. 
Neither have adult standards of 
order any place as yet in his 





world. He needs the encourage- 
ment of adult help, though he 
can do with less and less of this 
as he grows older and_ his 
“mental and moral muscles’ get 
stronger. 


Sharing Home 
Responsibilities 


Pettenaray there are means of 
direct helping that have no such long 
aftermath as picking up and putting away 
toys. Dusting chair rungs and seats with 
Mother, pushing a tiny carpet sweeper, or 
manipulating a broom are activities that 
satisfy a two-year-old and at the same time 
stimulate the feeling that he is a part of 
his home and has a share in making it a 
happy one. Undressing himself is often 
such a delight that the problem is to con- 
fine the process within proper time limits. 
He can help Daddy, in his own opinion at 
least, in the garden, sweeping or shoveling 
paths, gathering dry leaves and carrying 
them in his little wagon to the big pile, but 
he must not be forced to keep on beyond 
the fatigue point. 

When the child is a year or two older, 
he can advance to the harder and more 
responsible jobs of helping to make beds; 
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Helping the yeunger children is good experience for the 
older ones, when it isn’t carried too far 


letting the water run for baths and shutting 
it off (which is most important for the 
household safety as well as interesting to 
him) ; setting the table; washing the silver; 
mopping up water that has been spilled on 
the floor in bathroom, kitchen, or dining 
room; folding dishcloths, napkins, and 
towels for ironing; and using his own little 
iron while the grownup is using the big 
one. He can put flowers in vases. He 
can help further in the garden with some 
supervised spading and planting, and he 
can help feed the pets. Every family can 
find suitable jobs. 

If the child is fortunate enough to have 
a younger brother or sister by this time, 
he can be promoted to the more difficult 
jobs, while the baby takes over his former 
duties of dusting the low places, and doing 
other simple things. 

Some homes have. worked out graduated 
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jobs whereby the younger children are pro- 
moted to the jobs the older ones leave as 
they undertake other more difficult or more 
responsible tasks. Some homes draw lots 
for jobs and change them daily, weekly, or 
monthly. One excellent device for man- 
aging jobs is the household bulletin board. 
This method eliminates much verbal direct- 
ing and gives the children a more definite 
sense of being on their own and being 
more grown up—which to most children 
is a keen satisfaction. For neglecting or 
forgetting duties, there 
is posted a graduated 
scale of penalties which 
are agreed upon in fam- 
ily conclave. 

Then one must not 
forget the satisfactions 
that help to develop re- 
sponsibility in children 
from the youngest to the 
oldest. Appreciation 
expressed for work well 
done or a valiant at- 
tempt to do it; courtesy 
in asking that a job be 
done and in_ thanking 
the child for doing it; 
the joy the child has of 
feeling coordinated 
muscles work more and 
more skillfully, of de- 
veloping new skills or 
of matching skills with 
others, and of doing things without aid— 
all these subtly help a child to consider 
responsibility a real pleasure, or at least a 
reason for pride. The law of satisfaction 
is a mysterious and an enormous power. 


Just the Right Amount of 
Responsibility 


| & giving responsibility to our 
children we must steer between two pit- 
falls—giving too much and giving too 
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little. We must take the greatest care not 
to make the responsibility a burden and so 
overstrain the child. Parents must be 
alert to catch signs of strain, such as rest- 
lessness in sleep, bad dreams, fretfulness, 
irritability, tenseness, refusal or unwilling- 
ness to cooperate, and—one of the most 
insidious of the symptoms and one perhaps 
not sufficiently stressed—overconscientious- 
ness. We all have seen the child who is 
described as “a regular little old man,” or 
“a little old woman,” or “a real little 
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Boys as well as girls can be responsible for duties about 


the house 


mother; she never lets that baby out of 
her sight.” Such children are unduly 
burdened with adult responsibility and this 
retards their best development. 

There was Betty who became feverish 
and had nightmares of losing her baby 
sister when they were on the street. The 
doctor told her mother to try letting Betty 
play for two hours every day with her 
friends without the responsibility of keep- 
ing her eye on the toddler. The fever 
and fear dreams ceased and at the same 
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time it was noticed that Betty played more 
happily with the baby at home and seemed 
to love her even more than before. The 
mother had not realized that she was over- 
burdening the little daughter who always 
took such good care of the baby. 

Then there was Jack, brought to the 
psychologist by his capable, energetic, 
widowed mother because of his failure in 
school and failure to do his jobs at home. 
Examination of the situation brought out 
the fact that the mother expected him to 
do perfectly every one of the ten or more 
daily tasks she set for him as part of his 
duty to her in her busy life. If there was 
a single mistake or omission she scolded 
him roundly, as a part of her duty. It 
had not occurred to her to thank him for 
the tasks he had done well, or to show 
appreciation in any way. “Thank him for 
doing his duty? Of course not!” She also 
explained that the boy was unemotional, 
unaffectionate, and that nothing she said 
or did affected him. 

It was with amazement and incredulity 
that she learned that Jack was so discour- 
aged by his failure to come up to the 
expectations of the mother he admired and 
adored that he could not keep from brood- 
ing upon his unworthiness and upon her 
supposed inability to love him. Even in 
school this horrible thought closed around 
him so that he could not keep his mind on 
his work. 

Though the mother could not believe 
that Jack’s point of view was possible, she 
agreed to follow for a week the instruction 
to give, to begin with, only three jobs each 
day, to express appreciation for whatever 
work was well done, and to refrain from 
finding fault because some remained undone. 
Before the week was over she had come to 
realize how she had misjudged her son and 
how she had made him suffer. In the light 
of her approval and her expressed love for 
him, he was another boy. His school re- 
ports quickly showed improvement. 
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Betty and Jack illustrate one side of the 
picture. The other side is shown when 
parents give too little responsibility. Some- 
times the memory of an overburdened 
childhood causes parents to say, “Children 
are children only once. Let them enjoy 
themselves.” Sometimes this remark hides 
another feeling. Often parents so love 
the satisfying emotion of being necessary 
to someone that they unduly prolong their 
children’s dependency. It takes real unsel- 
fishness to shorten this period and to be 
able to say, with the grandmother in 
Dorothy Canfield’s Her Son’s Wife, “TI 
used to think a mother’s joy was in being 
necessary to her child. Now I see it is 
in becoming unnecessary to him.” 

Miriam’s mother was so anxious to get 
her house in order early and to keep it 
immaculate that she rebuffed each attempt 
of small Miriam to put on or take off her 
clothes, to help in the household, and even 
to take care of her own playthings. She 
even prevented her from playing, lest she 
dirty her clothes. Unthinkingly, of course. 
She did not recognize the connection be- 
tween blocking every attempt the child 
made at activity and independence and the 
nervous twitching Miriam had developed. 
When she realized this and changed her 
attitude, the twitching disappeared. 

Helen was mortified and teased because 
at thirteen her mother made no engagement 
that would interfere with taking her 
daughter to and from school. Helen re- 
sented being called Baby. She resented 
her mother, too. 


Each Case Requires Study 


I; we use our eyes and our ears we 
can see what these children needed. Betty 
needed more freedom from a _ too-heavy 
responsibility. Jack needed fewer jobs and 
the comfort of a belief that his mother 
loved him and that not everything he did 
was wrong. He, as well as many other 

(Continued on page 105) 
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T all happened so simply. A new school 
I seat had been invented, developed after 
considerable research, developed in an 
entirely new way to meet long-expressed 
wishes of educators and experts on the eye, 
a seat for which great claims were made, 
a seat of great expectations, 


would give eyes a chance. 


a seat that 


The trial trip was to be in our ‘hende— 
to test the claims in the classroom, to see 
what teachers thought of it, to find out 
how it could be of best service to children. 


Illustrations courtesy of the 
bookplate, 
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authors from their 


“Easy Steps in Study.” 
- 


How Good Posture and 
Proper Lighting Can Re- 
lieve Eyestrain, and How 
They May Be Obtained 


By Outve Grace HENDERSON 
and 


HuGH Grant Rowe LL, M.D. 


For children’s eyes have paid 
a tremendous price for educa- 
tion. This price they were 
paying at least as far back as 
the eighteen sixties when Cohn 
and his contemporaries found 
that, while a child is born with 
good eyes, he does not keep 
them long. In fact, each year 
as he ascends another rung in 
the ladder of learning, his 
chances for glasses are increased. 

Into the classroom went the 
seats. Into it went also impro- 
things that could be 
used for the same purposes as the seats. 
Into it went simple, inexpensive affairs 
which were also to be tried. Into that 
classroom, however, went something which 
was still more important, a practical expo- 
sition of how you or any individual of any 
age should read. 


vised 


Simplified, the proper position for read- 
ing is as follows: 

(1) The book or other work surface is 
at all points equidistant from the eye. This 
usually means that you will set the reading 
surface at not less than forty-five degrees 
with the floor or flat-topped table surface. 
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(2) The reading surface is held from 
fourteen to eighteen inches away from the 
eyes, depending on what your own eye 
decides is most comfortable. 

(3) The work is brought up to the eye, 
not the eye down to the work. It is at this 
last point that many devices on the market 
fail. Yet, unless the head is to be bent 
forward too much, this third requirement 
must be met. 

Every individual seems to have a slight 
variation on this reading position, for no 
two eyes are just the same. But once this 
variation is determined, you prefer the 
same adjustment thereafter. Interestingly 
enough, if you are very nearsighted and are 
not wearing glasses for your difficulty you 
will be surprised how much you will vary 
the distance between the book and eye 
from the normal fourteen to eighteen 
inches. It almost seems as if you were 
being given a warning signal. 

Of course, this easel idea is not new. It 
has been advocated for years and tried for 
years in sight-saving classes for children 
with very poor vision, by the famous 
National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness. The only problem has been to 
put the standard into practical, workable 
form. 


Posture and Vision 


W: soon found that if you 
adopted this desirable reading or close work 
position, you were sitting with far better 
posture than you might have anticipated. 
And so came this query: Is the bad posture 
of the average school child not considerably 
attributable to the way he sits at his school 
work? There are usually two favored posi- 
tions—hump and slump. In the hump 
position the child bends, bowlike, over his 
flat-topped table or desk, and tries to read. 
In the slump position he hangs onto the 
back of his chair by the nape of his neck, 
slides forward till he perches on the edge 
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of the chair with the sitting portion of his 
anatomy, and rests his book on the desk 
edge and his tummy—apparently trying to 
meet the reading standards in a way of 
his own. 

Bending over in reading is conducive to 
nearsightedness. In the first place, the 
center of gravity of the eye is changed and 
the blood supply accumulates in the front 
part of the eye, thus helping elongate the 
eyeball. Then some of the six big band- 
like muscles which move the eyeball elon- 
gate it through backward pressure on the 
tender, unstabilized tissues. And that is 
the accepted reason today for the majority 
of the cases of nearsightedness. The 
inherited cases are mighty few, thus 
spoiling the old alibi, “like parent, like 
child.” 

So it is possible to protect eyes and 
improve posture through proper reading 
position. 


Light and the Eyes 


Bur we were faced with the 
opinion of eye physicians that the main 
contributing cause of nearsightedness is 
close work in bad position in poor light. 

Good light there has to be. 

Good light, theoretically, is easy to 
attain. There are codes. Windows must 
be placed a certain way to insure light 
from above and over the left shoulder, for 
a right-handed individual. And as for 
artificial lighting, there are excellent lumi- 
naries which you suspend from the class- 
room ceiling at stated intervals—and there 
you are. 

The trouble is—that is not the story 
at all. 

In the first place, when it comes to 
natural light, you have to be able to con- 
trol it. That means shades, shades that 
do not leak at the sides because they are 
wide enough. It means two shades to a 
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window, one going up from the center, the 
other going down. And the best equip- 
ment has a flat metal bar behind the area 
where the shade rollers lie, just to stop 
leakage there. 

Then the teacher has to learn how to 
handle the shades, which, fortunately, is 
by no means difficult. 

But now came another problem: Was 
the lighting adequate even in a room sup- 
posedly well and_ properly 


one side of a table if you wish to avoid 
damage to the eyes. In the home, it is 
equally true that not more than one person 
can get perfect lighting out of any bridge 
lamp or any other reading or work light. 
It seems to be physically impossible. 

It did not take the teachers long to meet 
this situation. Children were moved to 
proper positions and tables and desks were 
placed at angles which the critical foot- 

candle-meter revealed would 








built and lighted? The light- 
ing was used principally for 
work on the child’s desk. And ’ 
it was necessary to know how 
much light was on that desk 

and how much glare. My, 








permit of proper lighting. 
Some rooms presented tre- 
= mendous difficulties. They 
. had light coming from two 
sides and on one side the illu- 
mination was so strong as to 
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A new instrument came 


require the continuous use of 


into the picture—the modern This is the correct position the shades. But the situation 


foot-candle-meter, an adapta- 
tion of the photo-electric cell able, the 
which measures light and 
shows the results on a simple 
and easily read dial. The instrument is 
so simple that anyone can use it. And 
it is going to revolutionize the placement 
of school seats. It is going to make it an 
exact art. But this revolution is going 
to cause a heartache or two among even 
some very fine teachers who have worked 
out a supposedly perfect plan for the new 
social grouping of their pupils. Fortu- 
nately, the plight is not irremediable. 
The foot-candle-meter not only reveals 
what is wrong but leads the way to what 
is right. 

Some of the findings were positively 
startling. Measurements of the lighting 
around one flat-topped table where children 
were seated on all sides, revealed that at 
one end the children’s bodies so obstructed 
the light that the illumination was only 
half enough, while at the other end it was 
ten times too much. At the sides of the 
table the light was ten or twelve times too 
strong. 


The fact is, you can seat children on only 
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or reading and studying. x ; 
f" Peet a pee ee pe worked itself out. The inter- 


: book “—<- be ested teachers enthusiastically 
ae —, ‘oe cooperated with the plan 


which they realized might 
well save a good many of their pupils 
from headaches, eyestrain, nearsightedness, 
and glasses. Teachers may have to be 
shown the value of a new plan, but when 
values have been proved, they are the ones 
who make the real improvements possible. 


The Children Became Interested 


Bor eye protection did not stop 
here. In one room was a unit on books— 
old books, new books, all kinds of books. 
And books have to be printed with proper 
type and on glareless paper if they are 
good for the eyes. 

That was not all, however. If you use 
books, you read. You want to read in the 
right way. You want to read in proper 
light, too. And so in the model house the 
children were building, easels appeared on 
the table, by courtesy of a_ bookstore. 
Excellent lights came from somewhere and 
the model house became a model place for 
reading. 
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The story got into the high school. One 
class was studying about the place of 
medicine in modern life. Of special inter- 
est was the subject of preventive medicine 
—keeping away disease and unnecessary 
physical impairments. Research, they dis- 
covered, had to be the basis for such 
improvements, research to find new ideas, 
further research to make them practicable. 
Then came the commercial side, putting 
the ideas on the market in  reasonably- 
priced, practicable form. And behold, the 
school that found out about eye protection 
had a whole story of preventive medicine 
and research, in fact the whole cycle, right 
in its midst. 

The usual story of eye protection is 
considerably different. We have felt that 
when we tested eyes once a year and made 
sure of glasses for those who needed them 
we had done a good job. And so we had. 
Summer Round-Ups have helped a good 
many eyes. But glasses are crutches at best, 
so eve protection is the story. 

Well-printed books, glareless seatings, 
trims, and what not, properly placed win- 
dows, and planned artificial lighting have 
likewise been considered as doing the last 
possible thing for eyes. 

Strangely enough, all that is only the 
beginning—though necessary and valuable. 
Eye protection builds on that foundation 
and then makes it possible for the children 
to read in proper position, in seats so placed 
as to assure adequate lighting and to escape 
overlighting and glare. It interests the 
children in taking these precautions and in 
resting the eyes frequently, either with eyes 


closed or looking off in the restful distant- 
vision position. You don’t have to make 
a neurotic of a child when you teach him 
eye protection. A consciousness of eye 
protection comes as a natural part of the 
study which his social unit is making, 
whether of books, toys, time and music, or 
what not. The new reading position is so 
comfortable, and he is so proud of sitting 
decently for once in his life, that the child 
adopts it and sticks to it, in fact insists 
upon it. 

Best of all, there is a transfer of all this 
into the home. At least that was our 
experience. 

Parents usually know a good thing 
when they see it, and the inquiries 
they made about eye protection were 
numerous and thoughtful. There is 
nothing in the school plan that cannot be 
inexpensively transferred into the home. 
Proper lighting on the work, a light 
properly placed for each seat, and maybe 
even a proper type of seating for the child 
to use in home study—though that seems 
like introducing a miracle into a home. 
Certain utility companies are making it 
possible for a home to be studied in terms 
of proper and efficient lighting for less 
money—to say nothing of the savings 
from not having to buy glasses in many 
instances where eye protection would have 
helped to avoid using these aids. 

Yes, here was a school that opened its 
eyes, a school that saw light, a school that 
protected eyes as fast as the proper methods 
could be introduced into its classrooms. 
The moral—too obvious. 





O tear down is a wasteful way to pay up. Let us save at every point, tighten our 

belts all along the budgetary line, but let us have no more hysterical runs on the 
school and library appropriations. Let us not surrender to the depression, defeatism, and 
despair, but rather create our way out by the long-run building up of the capacities and 
powers of the people-—FranNK P. GRAHAM, President, University of North Carolina. 
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CLOTHING ECONOMIES 


Practical Advice on How to Make 








in Dressing Girls Modishly, 


By Crarice L. Scorr 


RESSING school girls economically but 
D pleasingly is a problem of special interest 
nowadays. During the past few seasons 
feverish buying of so-called depression bargains 
has made many school children sorry looking 
spectacles indeed. ‘There are Sally, Betty, and 
Jane, all looking like little nobodies in “‘fifty- 
nine cent-ers.” One look tells their story; 
skimpily cut clothes that bind and _ restrict, 
supposed-to-be organdie sashes and collars that 
hang like limp cheesecloth, narrow seams 
improperly finished that are popping out. These 
are the marks not only of cheap merchandise 
but of garments made under sweat shop con- 
ditions. And our Secretary of Labor, Miss Frances Perkins, 
says in a recent article published in the Survey Graphic that 
we pay only a part of the cost of such clothes; the girls and 
women who make them pay the rest. 

Now that it is time to plan winter school clothes again, 
let’s start with a clean slate, and jot down a few points 
which may serve as reminders when alluring price placards 
over worthless merchandise again offer temptations. 

It almost goes without saying that the first thing to do 
is to examine clothes on hand and determine what is actually 
needed. Often a little bit of clever changing and making 
over of old clothes cuts down expenses surprisingly. And, 
of course, you will want to consider the outside activities— 
gymnastics, dancing, and swimming—which call for special 
clothing. ‘This sizing up of needs will help in distributing 
wisely the amount that can be expended. Also, it lessens 
the danger of spending too much on certain garments and 
then being forced to sacrifice others of possibly greater 
importance. In all your planning be sure to balance a child’s 
wardrobe so as to get the best value and the greatest amount 
of satisfaction for your money. 








Because children of school age grow rapidly, buy no more 


Drawings by Mona Bennett, Photograph courtesy U. 8S. Children’s Bureau 
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FOR SCHOOL GIRLS 


the Dollars Go as Far as Possible 
Sensibly, and Economically 


clothes than are absolutely necessary. Let them wear out 
their clothes rather than outgrow them. ‘To be sure, there 
should be enough changes so that laundering is not made 
inconvenient and emergencies can be met. No more. 

Enlist a child’s help when planning and selecting her 
clothes. ‘This, to a busy mother and one acquainted with 
the little vanities of the school age, may seem to be no part 
of an economy measure. She could make decisions much 
more quickly and painlessly herself, but a child with ideas 
of her own is often made very unhappy and shy because of 
selections of clothing which are imposed upon her. 

The other day in a department store I saw a perfect 
example of this. <A _ belligerent, loud-voiced mother was 
holding a tomato-red dress up in front of her little daughter. 
“You said you wanted pink, didn’t you?” the mother an- 
nounced. I couldn’t catch the child’s reply, her voice was 
so low, but I knew she was protesting that this wasn’t her 
idea of a pink dress. She was embarrassed almost to tears 
but was doing her best not to make a scene. Then the 
saleswoman came up and she and the mother together, 
adding insult to injury, pulled the tomato-red frock over the 
little girl’s other dress and pushed her in front of the mirror. 
“It’s just as sweet on you as can be,” they assured her. What 
could she do with such teamwork against her? It wasn’t 
the nice pink dress she’d set her heart on, but anyway it was 
bundled up, the clerk smiled courteously, the mother checked 
her shopping memo for the next purchase, and the little girl 
turned away with that sick feeling in the tummy that we 
all know. I just wondered if the first tear in that dress 
would be a real accident. Children have been known to 
help their disliked clothes along to the rag bag. For the 
sake of economy, as well as the good of the child, try 
mother-daughter cooperation. It takes time, sym- 
pathetic understanding, and plenty of tactful guid- 
ance, but the results always pay. 

Make certain that clothes set well and are 
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durably constructed. Active, growing 
school children need simple styles that fit 
comfortably, stay in place, adjust easily to 
growth, and are durable for rough play. 
Such clothing proper 
growth, leaves the mind free for other 
things, and contributes in no small way 
toward the development of poise and self- 
confidence. 


allows physical 


Look for special design features that 
make allowances for growth certain, such 
as easy fullness through the body, above- 
the-elbow sleeves in either 
tailored style, comfortably low cut neck- 
line, a 6” or 8” hem, and ample width at 
the lower edge. Such features make clothes 
wearable for a period sufficiently long to 


raglan or 


insure full value from them. 

Insist upon simple designs with few but 
becoming lines and avoid anything that 
musses badly under wraps or requires spe- 
cial care in laundering. Extended shoulders, 
frilly collars, and puff sleeves gathered into 
armholes and cuffs are all examples of 
styles difficult to keep in order. Modifica- 
tions of these styles are always more prac- 
tical and in better taste than the extremes. 
And taste in dress can hardly be over- 
looked, for school years are impressionable 
years and the clothes a child wears develop 
a better or a worse taste in matters of 
dress. Undoubtedly satisfactory selections 
have a good and lasting influence. 

Washable materials are best for school 
dresses. Attractive and serviceable cottons 
for practically any type of outfit are now 
available and at very little cost. Only in 
exceptional cases is the warmth of wool 
dresses really necessary, as underwear can 
be easily adjusted to changes in tempera- 


ture and warm wraps can be provided for 


outdoor wear. 


Styles for the School Girl 


"Lem are different types of 
school outfits that can be arranged econom- 
ically. One of the best as well as one of 
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the most youthful fashions which serves for 
double duty is the jumper dress. It is 
necessarily simple in line, requires little 
material, and can be cut to good advantage 
from different types of old garments or 
remnants. Even some materials unsuited 
to a whole dress can be used satisfactorily 
in a jumper. Appropriate materials are 
tailored cottons such as poplin and the 
new linen-like weaves. A blouse supplies 
the sleeves and protects the shoulders so 
that woolen fabrics, as well as cotton, can 
be used without the usual danger of causing 
discomfort. However, if the woolens can- 
not be washed, dry cleaning bills make such 
materials very expensive. 

A high cut jumper such as the little girl 
in the photograph wears is a more econom- 
ical selection than a low cut one and no 
additional yardage is required. In the 
spring this jumper can be worn equally 
well as a sleeveless dress. Only the sleeves 
and neck finish of the blouse show so it 
may well be made from left-overs in the 
piece bag or from the good parts of men’s 
discarded broadcloth _ shirts. Piecings 
through the body won’t show. Old sheer 
dresses are another source of blouse ma- 
terial, and a bleach or a bit of dye may be 
used to put life into fabrics that are faded 
or muddy in color. For instance, an egg- 
shell blouse is attractive with a brown 
jumper, or a tint of blue with a darker 
blue. 

A skirt with suspender top or underbody 
is the foundation for another double- or 
triple-duty outfit. With it a blouse, a 
sweater, or a jacket gives pleasing changes. 
Pleated skirts are usually the most popular 
as well as the most comfortable for school 
wear and because they can be pieced so 
easily are especially adaptable to make- 
overs. Arrange piecings so that they come 
at the inside edge of pleats and help to hold 
them in press. 

One good quality sweater of the plain 
pull-over type with simple coloring and 
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hand sewn seams that stretch easily is a 
much better buy than a variety of the cheap 
machine-stitched styles with fussy details. 
Their fancy collars, lined puff sleeves, 
splashy ties, and varied color combinations 
are all unsuited to knit wear of this type, 
and the careless workmanship which al- 
ways goes with fussiness causes them to go 
The price of both 


is approximately the 


to pieces all too soon. 
kinds 


same, but the simple one is always more 


of sweaters 


serviceable and attractive. 

When one-piece dresses are preferred to 
jumper and suspender outfits, economize by 
selecting simple but neat styles that require 
minimum yardage, yet allow for comfort 
and growth. For variety, provide a few 
flat collars that can be snapped or buttoned 
More than likely there 
are a few pieces of piqué or broadcloth in 


on to save time. 


the scrap bag and these can be used nicely 
without extra cost. 

Coats, like dresses, need to be simple and 
to allow for freedom and growth. The 
youthful sports type with raglan 
sleeves, width through the body, warm roll- 
ing collar, and serviceable pockets can be 


wide 


purchased reasonably or made at home. Its 
style is not difficult for a mother who sews 
well, but when tackling a job like this it is 
real economy to get a good reliable pattern 
with clear directions. Coats, particularly, 
must avoid that home-made look, because 
children suffer no little misery when their 
clothes look “queer.” 


Berets in matching or contrasting colors 
have no rival as headwear. 


They are 
youthful, comfortable, and require no 
special care as a hat usually does. At very 
little cost they can be purchased or made at 
home by a good commercial pattern. As 
with the coat, take special care to give them 
a professional finish. 

But in all school clothes, for that matter, 
good workmanship is essential to real econ- 
omy. See that seams are sufficiently wide 
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and properly finished to withstand the wear 
and laundering which they are destined to 
receive; also, reénforce plackets, pockets, 
and any edges which may be strained dur- 
ing dressing and undressing. If buying 
ready-to-wear, a good plan is to examine 
every part of the garment inside and out. 
With the recent let-down in good merchan- 
dise many clothes have a good outside but 
a very poor inside quality. 

Footwear is usually a big item in school 
clothing expense, but proper care is 
probably the best economy here. Moccasin- 
toe Oxfords in soft leather are the most 
healthful type of shoes for growing feet. 
The purchase price may be higher than for 
some others, but a good pair will outwear 
several cheap stiff patents and at the same 
time allow proper foot development. Train 
a child to keep shoes clean, and to wear 
galoshes or rubbers as the climate may de- 
mand. Snow and rain lessen the service 
from any shoe. See that repairs are made 
as soon as needed and that rough places 
which rub holes in hosiery are made smooth. 

Buy hosiery at least one-half inch longer 
than the foot. Shorter stockings wear out 
quicker and are also harmful to the 
feet. Care plays a big part in hose 
economy, so teach a child how to put her 
socks and stockings on correctly by first 
slipping the foot on, then pulling up the 
leg. For the inevitable task of darning, 
purchase darning cotton at the same time 
as the hose. With no extra trouble a per- 
fect match can then be made and mends 
will blend inconspicuously. 

This job of dressing school children 
suitably and attractively does indeed take 
thoughtful planning nowadays when pen- 
nies count. Time and thinking take the 
place of our careless expenditures in easier 
days, but undoubtedly the results will be 
more satisfying, especially when we com- 
pare them with those dowdy little “‘fifty- 
nine cent-ers.” 
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DO YOU NAG 
YOUR CHILDREN? 


A Well-Known Authority Tells 
Why It Is Harmful To Do So 


By Witu1aM §S. Sapver, M.D. 


Drawings 
by A. R. Scoboria 


HAVE come to believe that thousands of 
I parents are permanently interfering 
with the normal growth and proper inte- 
gration of the personalities of their children 
by their more or less unconscious nagging. 
I am compelled to recognize that, while it 
is farthest from the thoughts of parents to 
nag their children, nevertheless they are 
constantly harassing them with useless and 
harmful suggestions. 

This unconscious tendency is well illus- 
trated by those parents who thoughtlessly 
persist in telling their children what to do, 
when, if they would only stop to think, they 
could not help but know that the young- 
sters will presently do voluntarily the very 
Many 
parents go farther and persist in making 
these unnecessary suggestions even when it 


things they are telling them about. 


is apparent that the children have already 
begun the tasks. 
Parents 


consider how 


helpless and inadequate little children must 


should always 
feel in the presence of overpowering adult 
situations. While I admit there is some- 
thing in Adler’s contention of organ in- 
feriority and its influence in producing 
thoughts of inadequacy and feelings of in- 
feriority, 1 have latterly become convinced 
that parental nagging has a great deal to 
do with the harmful promulgation of 
adolescent feelings of inadequacy, and that 
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in certain types of. introvertish tempera- 
ment the practice of nagging may subse- 
quently result in a bona fide inferiority 
complex. 

I am satisfied that much of this nagging 
represents merely a perversion or distortion 
As parents, we real- 
ize how helpless our children are, how 


of parental affection. 


wholly unprepared they are to cope with 
the demands and dangers of life. Our 
tender feelings of anxiety are thus easily 
prostituted into the channels of false solici- 
tude which we 


nagging. 


commonly denominate 


,. on I am_ persuaded that 
nagging is sometimes the outcropping of cer- 
tain forms of petulant repression by parents, 
particularly I have 
noticed that when parents are suffering 
from some undefined emotional repression, 
when they are victims of unrecognized 
psychic conflicts, when they are harassed, 
perplexed, and fatigued, they have a ten- 
dency to indulge in outbreaks of anger, 
sometimes almost of rage, at their children. 
How many innocent little ones are victims 
of the enfeebled inhibition of their nervous 
parents! 


neurotic mothers. 


When certain types of neurotically pre- 
disposed parents are suffering from mild 
forms of nervous tension, what is more 
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natural than that they should seek this sort 
of tension-relief. How easy it is to relieve 
their feelings of anxiety and tenseness by a 
tirade against a helpless child, but what a 
pernicious practice! In other cases, neurotic 
parents have sufficient self-control to pre- 
vent these sudden outbursts but seek moder- 
ately to reduce their tension by mild but 
nagging. Thus nagging to 
many a neurotic parent is nothing more nor 


continuous 


less than a compensatory performance ‘in- 
dulged in in lieu of more primitive and 
savage forms of emotional outburst. 


oe parents must learn how 
to make the necessary tasks of childhood 
more attractive. They must seek to dis- 
cover and create effective lures—attractive 
goals—which will entice their children to 
engage more enthusiastically and willingly 
in those activities which are necessary for 
their proper discipline and development. 
How long will it take fathers and mothers 
to learn that the wise psychology is one of 
positive leadership and not merely negative 
commands? 

Our attitude toward the child should be 
like this: “Come with me 
and I will show you how we 
do these things. Let us go 
along together in this jour- 
ney of life, you as the junior 
partner and I as the senior. 
I will lead the way and will 
help you whenever the task 
becomes too difficult for you. 
Don’t be afraid. The two 
of us will be able to reach 
the goal, to achieve the satis- 
faction of accomplishing our 
tasks.” 

How much 
better is this 
than all the 
time to be ad- 
monishing the 
child: “Do 
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this.” ‘Don’t do that.” “Have you at- 
tended to this?” ‘‘Have you performed 
such and such a task?’ This constant tell- 
ing children to do something leaves them 
all the while subject to recurring feelings 
of inadequacy and inferiority. In _ the 
earlier years the child undoubtedly is in- 
tended by nature to grow up alongside his 
parents. Modern life prevents this, but 
our school system, while at best but a poor 
substitute for the immediate parental pres- 
ence, is certainly far better than nothing, 
and even better than the personal influence 
of many parents because so very many 
fathers and mothers are so ignorant or so 
heedless of the essentials of early child 
culture. 


Nacame results in slowly produc- 
ing in the child an increasing resentment 
toward receiving directions, toward being 
told to do things. I have traced back many, © 
many cases of so-called negativism in little 
children and even in adolescents to the un- 
conscious, continuous reaction of the young 
mind to the ever-present, irritating pressure 
of nagging. Unquestionably, much juve- 
nile irresponsibility is due to 
this. An attitude of trust 
and confidence, with judici- 
* + \ ous reminders from time to 
time, produces a far more 
reliable and responsible child 
and one with much less of 
this negativistic attitude to- 
ward direct supervision and 
authority. When a child 
once becomes resentful to- 
ward supervision, this atti- 
tude extends from the home 

into the school 


and all other 
“T will help h f 
ans eae phases of so- 
ever you cial activity, as 
wish.” 


into 
the subsequent 
adult attitude 
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toward the institutions of modern civili- 
zation. 

If nervous parents could only realize it, 
they could acquire just about as much 
emotional relief—tension-release—for pent- 
up energy by some well-regulated sys- 
tem of complimenting and _ judiciously 
praising their children as by constant, 
thoughtless criticism. If parents would 
give more care to the assigning of tasks to 
boys and girls, if they would make sure 
that they do not expect the impossible of 
the youngsters, and if they would become 
real teaching parents by painstakingly in- 
structing children in the technique of per- 
forming their commonplace duties—tasks 
which are easy for the adult, but which 
may present enormous difficulties to the 
mind of the inexperienced child—I repeat, 
if parents would more effectively function 
in the realm of teacher in these matters, the 
children would make fewer failures and 
therefore give less occasion for thoughtless 
nagging criticism. Many 
of the situations which 
tempt parents to nag the 
children are created by 


“Don’t do that!” 
























their own neglect, by their failure to sense 
the obligation to function as painstaking, 
teaching parents while the child makes his 
first efforts to learn how to perform adult 
tasks as would adults, so as to merit the 
commendation and praise of his elders. 

How many times children suffer inordi- 
nately from the mistakes of their parents! 
How often, when youngsters are brought 
to us as problem children, we find them to 
be fairly normal, but discover that the 
major part of the adjustment needs to be 
effected by the well-meaning but erring 
parents! How many times a_ petulant, 
neurotic mother who is holding a grudge 
against her neighbor, who is more or less 
subconsciously resenting her husband’s real 
or fancied neglect, vents all this emotional 
tension in mischief-making fashion on her 
helpless children, just as a maladjusted 
father will control himself and suppress his 
emotions all day, only to go home at night 
and, because supper is a few minutes late 
or the biscuits burned, indulge in a furious 
tirade against the whole family, so conduct- 
ing himself that he is utterly ashamed as 
soon as he has cooled off a bit. 

And so I have come to look upon 
nagging as a subconscious, modulated, and 
chronic method used by certain neurotic 
parents for securing tension-relief at the 
expense of their helpless, not to say be- 
wildered, children. If you are a 
parent, I suggest that, whatever else 
you do or do not do, you whole- 
heartedly resolve to quit nagging 
your children and dedicate all the 
powers of your personality to the 
task of effectively carrying out the 
resolution. 





To nag: to annoy by petty 
fault-finding, to irritate by persistent 
scolding or urging; to fret pertina- 
ciously. — Webster’s New Interna- 
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By LeRoy A. Wiikgs, M. D. 


I planned to drive over to a farm 
some fifty miles from town to buy a barrel 
of my favorite apples. 


(Cy; Saturday morning not long ago 


It was a fine, crisp 
morning, so, knowing how the Robinson 
children would enjoy the outing, I stopped 
at their house to see if they were free to 
come along. Mrs. Robinson assured me 
that Jack and Mollie would be delighted 
but that Nancy was playing at a friend’s 
house and would not be home till noon. 
I asked if Jack and Mollie could come 
right away—it being then about 9:15— 
and Mrs. Robinson said they could if they 
wanted to. 





Just at that moment Mollie came danc- 
ing into the room. 

“The breakfast dishes are all finished, 
Mother,” she said, and then stopped as she 
saw me. 

Mrs. Robinson told her that I had 
invited her and Jack to go driving and 
Mollie’s eyes lit up with pleasure. I saw 
her glance at the clock. Then she turned 
to her mother. 

“Maybe I could help Jack finish his 
job,” she said, “and then we wouldn’t keep 
the doctor waiting so long.” 

Mrs. agreed and Mollie 
dashed off like a young cyclone. 

I looked inquiringly at Mrs. Robinson. 
Not a word about leaving Jack’s job, what- 
ever it was, unfinished! Mrs. 
smiled. 


Robinson 


Robinson 


“I was afraid you might have to wait 
a little while, Doctor,” she said. “You 
see, Saturday morning is chore morning. 
During the week Jack and Mollie are 
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Drawings by Alice Beach Winter 
Mollie 


both so busy with school and out-of-school 
activities that I don’t ask much from them 
in the way of help at home, but for years 
now they have given me one hour on 
Saturday morning, from 8:30 to 9:30. 
Both of them have definite jobs to do 
during that time, and after the jobs are 
done the rest of the day is free.” 

This plan of Mrs. Robinson’s sounded 
so sensible that I wanted to hear more 
about it. 

“Does Mollie always wash the breakfast 
dishes as her Saturday chore?” I asked. 

Mrs. Robinson nodded. 

“Yes, and she tidies up her own bed- 
room. That means she makes her own 
bed on Saturdays, she sweeps the rug, and 
dusts. Quite often she rearranges the fur- 
niture and tries out different effects. She 
is very proud of her room, especially since 
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she has had it all to herself, and takes a 
delight in keeping it nice. When Nancy 
shared it with her, it used to be in a muddle 
most of the time.” 

“And has Nancy a room all to herself 
now ?” I asked. 

“Yes,” she replied. “You know the 
little room on the southeast corner of the 
house which we used to keep as a kind of 
a spare room for guests? Well, we decided 
that Nancy was more important than any 
guest and that she had as much right to 
privacy as anyone, so we 
fixed it up for her; and 
now when guests come she 
moves into Mollie’s room 
just for the time they are 
here.” 

I was still curious about 
the Saturday jobs so I 
asked Mrs. Robinson what 
she found to keep Jack 
busy for an hour each week. 
She invited me to come 
and see for myself, so we 
went out to the garage, 
which I knew was Jack’s 
workshop. Sounds of ex- 
cited chatter reached us. 

“Apples! I like Jonathans best!” 

“Maybe we'll get to ride the pony!” 

“Oh, do hurry up, Jack!” 

“Hurry up yourself and hand me that 
wire!” 

The chattering stopped as we entered 
the garage. Mollie was perched on one 
corner of the work bench and Jack, in a 
suit of well-worn overalls, was putting the 
finishing touches to an electric toaster 
which he had evidently been repairing. 

“Hello, Doctor,” he said. “We're just 
about through. It’s bully of you to wait.” 

I assured him I did not mind in the 
least. Jack connected the toaster and 
switched on the current. ‘The toaster 





Jack 


worked perfectly. Jack disconnected it 
and handed it to his mother. 

“There you are, Mother,” he said. “I 
guess that’s all this week.” 

Mrs. Robinson thanked him and told 
both children to go in and tidy up for the 
drive. While we were waiting for them 
to come downstairs Mrs. Robinson ex- 
plained to me that Jack was the family 
electrician, or rather the family safety 
engineer. 


’ 


“You see,” she said, “Jack has always 
liked experimenting with 
tools and we've always 
encouraged him. 
quently he’s now quite 
handy with a paint brush; 


he’s a good carpenter; and 


Conse- 


he can nearly always repair 
the radio or the vacuum 
cleaner or the door bells 
or any other electrical ap- 
pliance that happens to get 
out of order. So every 
Saturday morning he makes 
a ‘safety tour’ of the house 
and inspects all the wir- 
ing and sees that there is 
no danger of short circuits. 
He’s responsible for any minor repairs 
himself and he reports anything too compli- 
cated for him to handle.” 

It seems to me that Mr. 
Robinson have solved 
chores very sensibly. 





and Mrs. 

the problem of 
Nobody wants to 
load children with duties but most parents 
realize that a certain amount of responsi- 
bility is desirable in that it helps to build 
up a spirit of cooperation, self-reliance, and 
initiative. Both Jack and Mollie have 
jobs which interest them and which are 
suited to their age and temperament, jobs 
which are necessary to the smooth working 
of the household and yet not plain drudgery. 








Next Month: Keeping Up with the Robinson Appetites 
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By J. W. Faust 


HE child “becomes what he is as a 
) result of what he does. ... Play repre- 
sents in education nature's prescribed 
course. What we may choose to do in 
school or elsewhere is an elective, very 
valuable in providing that we shall grow 
up wise and useful, fitted to our particular 
surroundings. Play represents the vital 
part without which we shall not grow up 
at all.”’—JosepH Lek. 

Rules of conduct, codes of ethics, prin- 
ciples of right thinking taught at church, 
at school, and at home are just that—rules, 
codes, principles—until in the crucible of 
activity they become changed into the very 
fibers of our character and being. Play 
in childhood, yes and even in adult life, too, 
furnishes this opportunity for making a 
part of us these precepts learned in the 
teaching centers. 

Since the days of Plato, and _ possibly 
before, it has been known that play in the 
sports may be an important medium for 
sound character development and for right 
social attitudes. Profes- 





PLAY? 


How Leisure Can Be Put to Work 
Developing Good Traits of Character 


through clean living and _ self-discipline 
that life moves to freedom.” 

Play demands and receives the undi- 
vided, the whole-hearted and devoted at- 
tention of the child. It is for this reason 
largely that what he does in his play is so 
much more forceful in moulding right 
social attitudes and developing character 
than what he does in his other activities. 
Play with its social relationships gives the 
opportunity for the exercising of character 
traits in the child and we know that this 
exercising of character traits, both good 
and bad, produces character, good or bad. 
Character in adult life is a product of the 
activities of children and youth which 
exercise these traits. 

Of course, play may develop anti-social 
traits as well. The activities of criminal 
gangs begin in the early age when the play 
instinct has no wholesome outlet. Con- 
structive character traits must have good 
leadership for their development in play. 
The coach who teaches his squad all the 
tricks of the game may 








sor Kennedy of Prince- 
ton, professor of Eng- 
lish and for years head 
of the Athletic Board, 
attributes these values 
to play: clean living, 
self-discipline and mas- 
tery, the spirit of co- 
operative effort, democ- 
racy, and the mental 
ability to mobilize and 
focus clearly speed, skill, 
and strength. “It is 


W orship,” 
Jordan. 


This is the second lesson in 
the Parent Education Study 
Course, DEVELOPING CHAR- 
ACTER IN YOUR CHILD, under 
the direction of Dr. Ada Hart 
Arlitt, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee on Parent 
Education. The third article 
will be “Heroes and Hero Ethel Perrin, of the 


be apparently a good 
coach, but actually he 
is setting up a vicious 
influence that prevents 
the players from gaining 
the valuable character 
traits which are inherent 
under good leadership in 
sports and play. Miss 
Alice M. American Child Health 
Association, has listed 





some fifty desirable at- 
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tributes influenced or developed through 
play. You will be interested in some of 
them from the social, mental, and emo- 
tional group. 


Social: Cooperation, courage, courtesy, hon- 
esty, leadership, loyalty, persever- 
ance, play spirit, self-appraisal, and 
sportsmanship. 

Mental: Ability to make quick and accurate 


judgments, ability to respond to 
commands, imagination, individu- 
ality, initiative, and resourcefulness. 

Emotional: Control of temper, enthusiasm, 
pleasure in achievement. 


In a questionnaire sent out by Dr. 


Thorndyke, of 


play situations. The unspoiled play, which 
is that play in which the child is allowed 
to express himself and adult guidance is of 
the indirect nature, is usually conducted, if 
it be in a group, according to certain rules 
and regulations. If the boy makes a mis- 
take, he is aware of it, his opponents take 
advantage of it, and his playmates are very 
aware of it. There is no ‘getting by’ with 
a mistake made in a play situation. In 
ordinary life we are all aware that it is 
perfectly possible for us to perform a mis- 
demeanor and never get caught. In play 
such a situation 





Columbia Uni- 
versity to ap- 
proximately 
1,000 teachers, 
athletic sports 
were ranked 
first by the 
major number 
as__ influencing 
character de- 
velopment. 





Play and 
Character 


e™ of 


the men who 
has contributed 
a great deal to 
the study of the 
relationship between play and character 
education is Professor Frank S. Lloyd of 
the School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity. He says that “play is one of the 
few activities, if not the only activity, 
which is inherently satisfying, which de- 
mands undivided attention, which provides 
an opportunity, if play is wisely selected, 
to organize future developments of all 
aspects of human personality. 

“In a play activity a child is compelled 
to make his own decisions, and he is further 
held responsible for his own actions in these 
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One must come to quick, independent decisions in play 
situations 


does not apply. 
In highly  or- 
ganized play we 
sometimes ap- 
point officials to 
whom we depu- 
tize the right of 
determining and 
penalizing indi- 
viduals when 
they make a 
mistake. In the 
child’s play, 
however, it is 





rarely necessary 
to do this if it 
is properly or- 
ganized and the 
child or chil- 
dren take the 
responsibility for their own behavior. In 
play a child is not tied to anybody’s apron 
strings, he is a little personality acting on 
his own responsibility, being responsible 
for his own actions to himself and to his 
playmates. 





“There is nothing particularly moral 
about the play activities as such. They 
may be used for the development of moral 
or immoral character. The leadership 
which is provided will determine the di- 
rection which the developing child will 
take. The deep interests manifested in the 
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play activities, with the attendant attention 
and satisfaction, provide ideals for leader- 
ship. Every situation found in play life 
which calls for judgment and consequent 
choice is an opportunity for leadership, and 
practically every movement made by the 
child in play involves a choice of action and 
consequent judgment. They are judgments 
which must be made instantly and a poor 
judgment receives an immediate penalty; 
again, they are judgments in actual living 
situations where individuals are involved 
in the process of living to the fullest de- 
gree. The development of right habits, 
interests, attitudes, and judgments is more 
than a mere word formula. The direction 
of thinking is necessary, but in order to 
make this effective in behavior opportunity 
must be provided for the trying out of the 
idea in situations which involve other per- 
sonajities reacting to similar situations. 
The method of leadership which relies on 
the telling 
about moral 
standards after 
the situation is 
passed, or in 
anticipation of 
it, is open to 
many criticisms. 
The play activi- 
ties not only 
offer an unpar- 
alleled number 
of conduct situa- 
tions but lend 
themselves to 
the guidance of 
the individual’s 
behavior while 
the activity is 
going on. 

“It is main- 
tained here, 
then, that play 
is one of the 
few activities, if 
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, Photograph by H. snmnns mateng Roberts 
Both father and son benefit when they play together 


not the only activity, which is inherently 
satisfying, which demands undivided atten- 
tion, which provides an opportunity, if 
play is wisely selected and organized, for 
the development of all aspects of human 
personality. It offers an unparalleled 
opportunity for the development of in- 
tegrating personalities, provides, for the 
individual, opportunities for self-direction, 
and offers great possibilities to leadership. 
It is an activity which is of great 
importance in character education. It is 
an activity which has apparently been 
characteristic of all ages of human en- 
deavor. It has lost many of these charac- 
teristics as it has been organized into for- 
malized educational procedure. We have 


mutilated the play life of a child in 
an attempt to make it conform to the 
accepted educational procedure. We have 
thought that that which is play is a 
waste of time. 


We have evaluated it in - 


terms of the 
changes which 
have” taken 


place which will 
fit the individ- 
ual to perform 
a certain skill 
in adulthood. 
We have failed 
to realize that 
the natural way 
of playing is in 
all ‘probability 
the most expe- 
dient method- 
_ ology for edu- 
cation. We 
have failed to 
realize that be- 
cause of the 
deep, funda- 
mental satis- 
faction, inter- 
est, attention, 
there are 


un- 
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paralleled opportunities for leadership. 

“It is accepted by many that the process 
of education should be that of developing 
right attitudes, rather than skills as such. 
We have said that health education is the 
process of building right habits. We prob- 


ably should have said that health education 


The problem of leisure 
time will not be solved by providing facili- 
ties if the individuals do not know how to 
use the time adequately. Create the right 
attitudes and necessary skills in childhood 
for play, and the continuance of play activ- 
ities in leisure time will be assured. The 


use of leisure time. 


is the problem of 
building the right 
attitudes, and the 
habits will look af- 
ter themselves. The 
right skills will be 
achieved if the right 
attitudes are estab- 
lished. We have 
felt in play many 
times, after we have 
taken it into educa- 
that 
mary function was 


tion, its pri- 
that of giving skills 
which would enable 
the child to earn a 
living in adulthood. 
The modern em- 
phasis in education, 
as I understand it, 
is that of developing 
right attitudes so 
that the child may 








NA 


. Why does play develop the character 


of a child more forcefully than his other 
activities P 


. How can play be kept from bringing 


out anti-social traits? 


. What are some of the desirable charac- 


ter traits developed through play? 


. What is the most striking thought ex- 


pressed by Professor Frank S. Lloyd 
about the relationship between play and 
character education? 


. How does play offer opportunities for 


leadership? 


. How does play induce right attitudes? 
. What is the responsibility of the home 


in training for character through play? 


. What is the effect of family play on the 


adults of the family? 


PROJECTS 


. Study the effect of home play on the 


lives of your children and try to adapt 
it to bring about the development of 
desirable character traits. 


. Find out what your town offers in the 


way of a play program and leadership. 


. In cooperation with other community 


organizations, work for adequate play 
opportunities the year round. 








opportunities for 
leadership through 
play activities are 
just as apparent in 
adulthood as in 
childhood. Play may 
be used as a means 
of character educa- 
tion of all ages.” 


Play in the Home 


3 


tionably, the  re- 
sponsibility for char- 
acter development 
through play up to 
the ages of six or 
eight rests upon the 
parents and the 
home. 


definite 


This is a 


and un- 
escapable __ responsi- 
bility. We realize 





live adequately at his own age, which should 
give an opportunity to live adequately in 
adulthood. 
tunity for developing such attitudes because 
of the satisfaction and the interest, and, 
further, because the child as a whole, a 
total personality, is reacting to the situation 


Play provides a great oppor- 


because he wants to. 

“We face today a great problem of the 
adequate use of leisure time. We visualize 
this leisure time as necessary to offset the 
strains of an age which probably makes a 
greater drain on the life of the individual 
than any previous period. It becomes neces- 
sary apparently in the life of a child that he 


be given attitudes and skills concerning. the 
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that since bad as well as good character 
traits may be developed in play, our position 
as parents assumes greater seriousness. We 
must invest family life with a rich play 
tradition under unobtrusive participation 
and leadership. 

We know from our own experiences and 
from the testimony of scores upon scores of 
other parents that the many rewards of 
family play include an improvement in our 
own adult conduct and happiness, if not 
character. Courtesy, sportsmanship, sel f-dis- 
cipline, a joyous sharing in tasks as well as 
in the play of the home are by-products for 
the children. We should not abandon this 
play tradition and activity in the home when 
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children reach the ages of six or eight. 
From this age on, for the growth of char- 
acter and the development of personality 
and social attitudes, the child must have the 
socializing and disciplinary effects which 
contact with other children and groups 
gives. The child will naturally seek this 
without urging on our part. At the same 
time he needs to continue to share in fam- 
ily play for which parents are responsible. 

It is true that the school in its modern 
physical education program, in music, art, 
industrial arts, and dramatics, and in its 
play-motivated educational projects meets 
much of this need. But this, of course, 
cares only in the main for school hours. In 
most instances the bulk of the afternoon 
and vacation time is not covered by the 
school activities. In many communities we 
have municipal recreation departments sup- 
ported by tax funds, as is education, which 
should meet by their programs, skilled lead- 
ership, park and neighborhood playgrounds, 
and other facilities the play need of the 
child and the adult. However, there are 
scores of municipalities where no play 
programs under sound leadership exist. 
Here then is a job for parents united in our 
parent-teacher associations in cooperation 
with all other interested community organ- 
izations—working for adequate play oppor- 
tunities under leadership the year around. 

Recreation is as vitally important to liv- 
ing a balanced, enriched, and most effective 
life in the community as it is in the family. 
It has been said for centuries by philoso- 
phers and educators that the moral growth 
of a nation is determined by its use of 
leisure—by its play life and _ traditions. 
The same thing holds true, of course, 
for the individual, the family, and the 
municipality. 


No single factor looms so large in 
supplying proper incentives and disciplines 
for the physical, mental, and spiritual life as 

(A suggestive outline for the discussion 
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a well-graded, progressive procedure in play 
and in sports. By this anyone may not only 
develop but actually recreate, from time to 
time, his latent powers through games ap- 
propriate to the needs of the individual at 
a given age. Here again the wisest course 
is to follow the lead of the children them- 
selves. We may really and confidently 
hope for a democracy of sport when we 
have evolved ways of giving to every child 
of today those progressive play experiences 
which have been found of proved value by 
the children of the centuries. The adapta- 
bility of various games to the physical, 
mental, or spiritual needs of either child 
or adult is perhaps their first value. Open- 
air life, pure air, clean water, and whole- 
some food in a balanced ration, abundant, 
stimulating exercise, self-imposed discipline, 
comparative tests of skill, endurance, and 
the graces of worthy chivalry are all fruits 
of a well-ordered recreational life, in the 
physical field. The play of wit against wit, 
initiative, strategy, cooperative teamwork, 
planned campaigns leading to the thrill of 
victory, are fruits in the mental field. The 
indomitable spirit, magnanimity in victory, 
magnificence of poise in defeat, the un- 
stained shield and white plume of gentle- 
men unafraid are fruits in the world of 
spirit. Perhaps the greatest of the values 
of games in both child and adult life is their 
contribution toward keeping the emotional 
life properly aroused, self-disciplined, and 
healthfully coordinated with integrity of 
thought and right action. As the child 
plays, so will the adult perform.” 


Suggested Readings 


Lee, Joseph. Play in Education. New 
York: Macmillan, $1.80. 

Parent Education, Third Yearbook. 
Washington: N. C. P. T. $1.00. 
Pp. 60-68; 161-78. 

Rogers, James Edward. The Child and 
Play. New York: Century. $2.00. 


of this article will be found on page 112) 
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THE 
CHILDREN’S HOUR 


THE THREE BILLY GOATS GRUFF 





NCE on a time 
there were three 
Billy Goats, who 
were to go up to the 
hillside to make 
themselves fat, and the 
family name of the 
goats was ‘‘Gruff.”’ 
On the way up 
was a bridge, over a 
river which they had 
to cross, and under 
the bridge lived a 
great ugly Troll with 
eyes as big as saucers, 
and a nose as long as 


a poker. Drawings by Valery Carrick 

First of all came the youngest Billy Goat Gruff to cross the 
bridge. ““Trip, trap! trip, trap!’’ went the bridge. 

“Who's that tripping over my bridge?” roared the Troll. 

“Oh, it is only I, the tiniest Billy Goat Gruff, and I’m going 
up to the hillside to make myself fat,’’ said the Billy Goat, with 
such a small voice. 

‘“‘Now, I’m coming to gobble you up,”’ said the Troll. 

“Oh, no! Pray do not take me. I’m too little, that I am,” 
said the Billy Goat. ‘“‘Wait a bit till the second Billy Goat Gruff 
comes; he’s much bigger.” 

“Well! Be off with you,” said the Troll. 

A little while after came the second Billy Goat Gruff across the 
bridge. 

‘Trip, trap! trip, trap! trip, trap!’’ went the bridge. 

“Who's that tripping over my bridge?’ roared the Troll. 

“Oh, it’s the second Billy Goat Gruff, and I’m going up to the 
hillside to make myself fat,’’ said the Billy Goat. Nor had he such 
a small voice, either. 

‘“‘Now, I’m coming to gobble you up!”’ said the Troll. 











hy 
vou, 


, 








Reprinted by permission from Told Under the Green Umbrella, selected by the Literature Committee 

of the International Kindergarten Union [now called Association for Childhood Education]. Copy- 

right, 1930, by the Macmillan Company. [Illustrations reproduced by the courtesy of Frederick A. 
Stokes Company from Valery Carrick’s Picture Folk Tales, by Valery Carrick. 
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“Oh, no! Don’t take me. Wait a little till the big Billy Goat 
comes; he’s much bigger.”’ 

“Very well! Be off with you,” said the Troll. 

But just then up came the big Billy Goat Gruff. 

“Trip, trap! trip, trap! trip, trap!’’ went the bridge, for the 
Billy Goat was so heavy that the bridge creaked and groaned under 
him. 

“Who's that tramping on my bridge?’ roared the Troll. 

“It’s I, the big Billy Goat Gruff,’ said the Billy Goat, and he 
had a big hoarse voice. 

“Now, I’m coming to gobble you up!” roared the Troll. 


““Well come! I have two spears so stout, 
With them I'll thrust your eyeballs out! 
I have besides two great big stones, 
With them I'll crush you, body and bones!”’ 


That was what the big Billy Goat said; so he flew at the Troll, 
and thrust him with his horns, and crushed him to bits, body and 
bones, and tossed him out into the river, and after that he went up 
to the hillside. 

There the Billy Goats got so fat that they were scarcely able 
to walk home again, and if they haven't grown thinner, why, they’re . 
still fat; and so— 


“Snip, snap, stout. 
This tale’s told out.”’ 
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THE GRIST MILL . . EDITORIALS 





Congress are 





education. 


Cuitp WELFARE is the Official Magazine of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


First, To promote child welfare in home, school, church, and 
community; to raise the standards of home life; to secure 
adequate laws for the care and protection of children. 

Seconn, To bring into closer relation the home and the school 
that parents and teachers may cooperate intelligently in the 
training of the child, and to develop between educators and the 
general public such united efforts as will secure for every child 
the highest advantages in physical, mental, social, and spiritual 


The objects of the 


—From the National By-Laws, Article II. 








CHILD LABOR AND THE NRA 


pointed to the prohibition of child 
labor in the cotton textile and other codes 
as illustrating the benefits of the National 
Recovery program. “This monstrous thing” 
went “out in a flash” because “‘people acting 
in a group can accomplish things which no 
individual acting alone could even hope to 
bring about.” 


PS ROOSEVELT has with justice 


There was another reason: 
With the establishment of a minimum wage 
throughout the industry, child labor, al- 
ready recognized as inhumane, had been 
made unprofitable. 

The minimum 
age of sixteen years for employees, adopted 
first by the cotton textile industry, will ap- 
parently be incorporated in all manufactur- 
ing codes. In a few instances an even 
higher minimum has been set, as in the 
cloak and suit code with its eighteen-year 
limit for manufacturing employees. Even 
the mercantile codes, which are for the most 
part following the President’s blanket code 
in asking for an exemption allowing the 
employment of children between fourteen 
and sixteen years of age for three hours a 
day between 7 a. m. and 7 p. m., such work 
not to interfere with the hours of day school, 
represent an advance over most state laws. 


84 


The gains are startling. 





On the other hand, newspaper publishers 
have asked for and been granted a tempo- 
rary code permitting the use of delivery 
boys at any age no matter how young, with- 
out limit as to working hours outside of 
school time, and without any minimum 
wage. It seems that the children who 
carry newspapers are not to be included in 
the New Deal. 

There remain, moreover, vast areas of 
exploitation of childhood and youth which 
the National Recovery program has not yet 
touched. What of the many thousands of 
child laborers, eight to fifteen years of age, 
in industrialized agriculture? Only one 
such group as yet has even been heard in 
Washington—the child beet workers whose 
cause was presented by members of the staff 
of the National Child Labor Committee at 
the Sugar Stabilization hearing in August, 
after a first-hand investigation into condi- 
tions in the Colorado beet fields. 

There are also thousands of youths be- 
tween sixteen and eighteen years of age in 
dangerous situations such as blast fur- 
naces, saw mills, logging camps, coal mines, 
which are no fit jobs for boys of that age. 

Those interested in the protection of chil- 
dren are fighting hard to see that indus- 
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trial codes and agricultural agreements 
shall insure needed protection to young 
children exploited on industrialized farms 
or in domestic service, and to older boys 
and girls who may be exposed to unusual 
risks, 

Perhaps the chief difficulty about the fine 
reception which has been given to President 
Roosevelt’s message is that too many are 
assuming that the standards agreed upon in 
the National Industrial Recovery Act codes 
will be automatically self-enforcing. As 
with state statutes, it now becomes the 
duty of the Recovery Administration to set 
up, with industries operating under codes, 
the machinery for making the codes work 
to the benefit of everybody, including the 
children. 

The temporary nature of these codes, 
also, must be taken into account. It is im- 
perative that the Federal Child Labor 
Amendment which has now been ratified by 
fifteen (nine of them this year) 
should be ratified by the twenty-one addi- 


states 


tional states necessary to make it effective 
before the expiration of the two years dur- 
ing which the codes are in force. This will 
enable the Federal Government to continue 
to give children that uniform protection 
which neither competitive industry nor state 
laws have provided in the past—but which 
has been acclaimed by industry, workers, 
and public alike as possibly the outstanding 
achievement of the codes. 


NUTRITION FIRST 


‘Tue subject of nutrition is one 
which still ranks high in importance to those 
interested in children. Information ob- 
tained by Dr. Martha M. Eliot, of the 
Children’s Bureau, and others indicates 
that the effects of the depression on the 
health and nutrition of children are in- 
creasingly severe. At a conference of State 
and Provincial Health Officers of North 
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America the replies to a questionnaire sent 
out by its child hygiene committee showed 
that twenty-two out of thirty-nine state 
health officers believe that the nutritional 
needs of children take precedence over all 
other needs. 

The Children’s Bureau makes this state- 
ment: “It is probably quite safe to 
estimate that today somewhere in the 
neighborhood of one-fifth of all preschool 
and school children in the United States 
are showing the effects of poor nutrition, of 
inadequate housing, of lack of medical care, 
and in many cases the effect of the anxiety 
and the sense of insecurity that prevails 
wherever there is no work.” 

In some regions, the facts reveal, the 
proportion of below-par children is far 
greater than one-fifth; while in other 
places, where more favorable conditions 
prevail, or where relief has been more 
amply provided, the proportion is possibly 
lower. 

We, as interested parent-teacher work- 
ers, cannot safely abandon our efforts to 
provide for the parents in our school 
communities the best available information 
on the subject of foods which are necessary 
for children, and sources of helpful free 
publications on the subject. The school 
lunch still deserves particular thought and 
continuous attention, as well as the home 
dietary. 

CuiLp WELFARE, with the guidance of 
Miss Baylor, chairman of the Committee 
on Homemaking of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, will each month 
give practical helps for those who are feed- 
ing families on normal or reduced budgets. 
This month the Parent-Teacher Program 
suggests some stimulating discussions of the 
subject “Nutrition and Growth.” Dr. 
Mark D. Elliott’s article, “Health, Nutri- 
tion, and Teeth,” will be a helpful guide in 
building strong teeth for our children as 


well as in supplying general nutritional 
needs. 
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A PARENT-TEACHER PROGRAM 











2. NUTRITION AND GROWTH 





A Study of Necessary Foods for Families With 
Growing Children 


OR many families the problem of providing an adequate diet with 

limited resources is always present. For others it arises only 
when for some reason money incomes are reduced or customary home 
production of food is curtailed. * * * ‘There is evidence, however, that 
even in prosperous times many families do not have the proper food to insure 
good health. Retarded growth, soft and malformed teeth, poorly shaped 
bones, indigestion, constipation, premature aging, and a lowered resistance to 
disease are among the conditions attributable, in part, to unsatisfactory diet.” 
STIEBELING and BIRDSEYE. 


Group Singing 


Reading of Message from National or State President 
(See this issue of CH1LD WELFARE and current issue of state bulletin.) 


Busrness MEETING (20 minutes) 


Minutes; report of treasurer; of chairmen of last month’s projects; unfinished 
business ; new business. 


PROGRAM (30 minutes) 


(In charge of chairman of Homemaking, Child Hygiene, or Program committee.) 


TALK BY HOME ECONOMICS TEACHER, SCHOOL NURSE, OR 
DOCTOR: Dairy Foop REQUIREMENTS FOR THE FAMILY. 


(Points to develop: Meaning of adequate diet; adapting foods to individual needs; 
effects of nutrition and malnutrition on health, happiness, and mental development). 


“Children must have proper food during their growing years. The 
choice of food must not be left to chance. To satisfy hunger is not enough. 
Food must build up sound bodies, vigorous health and strength in order to 
develop resistance to disease. If children do not get essentials for normal 
growth and development at this time, there is a grave danger that they 


will suffer physically in later years.".—AMERICAN CHILD HEALTH 
ASSOCIATION. 


This program was outlined with the cooperation of Adelaide S. Baylor, Chairman of the Committee 
on Homemaking, N. C. P. T. 
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References 
Berman, Louis. Food and Character. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. $3.50. 
Reeves, Trilling, and Williams. Problems in Food and the Family. Chicago: Lippincott. $1.28. 


“Homemaking Outlines for Study Groups.” Washington: National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. Part 1. (Available through state office.) 
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Questions and discussion. 


TALK BY A PARENT: How to Get Foop EssentTIALs FoR THE FAMILY 
AT Low Cost. 


(Points to develop: Food selection and preparation; care of food; substituting inexpensive 
for expensive foods; use of left-overs; home gardens as sources of food; children as assistant 
gardeners and cooks; group buying; quantity buying.) 


“The guiding principle should be to provide those nutritional essentials 
of which a shortage tends to permanent injury, and to do this (while neces- 
sary) even at the cost of a sacrifice of other features of the dietary which 
are normally desirable but not absolutely essential.”"—Hrnry C. SHERMAN. 


References 


Gillett, Lucy H. “Good Food for Little Money.” New York: American Child Health 
Association. 3 cents. 


Stiebeling, Hazel K., and Birdseye, Miriam. “Adequate Diets for Families with Limited 
Incomes.” Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office. 5 cents. 


CHILD WELFARE MacGazine: “Adequate Diets at Low Cost.” Hazel K. Stiebeling. April, 1933, 
p. 412. 


“Food at Low Cost.” Lucy H. Gillett. February, 1933, p. 316. 


Discussion. 


SOCIAL PERIOD 


Visit exhibit of three well-balanced meals—breakfast, luncheon, dinner—with 
prices at which they may be purchased in the local markets, and exhibit of food posters 
from State Board of Health. 


PROJECTS 
1. Assemble food and posters for the exhibits. 


2. Appoint a committee to study and report on types of lunches available to the children of 
the school at the cafeteria and at near-by lunch rooms. 


3. Guide children in their selection of luncheon foods when away from home. 


4. Plan proper diets for the home and time for leisurely eating. 








Next Month: What Are School Essentials? 
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HEALTH, NUTRITION, and TEETH 





Photographs courtesy Forsyth Dental Infirmary 


This boy’s mother was careful of 

her diet before his birth and has 

kept him on the diet recommended 

in this article. His teeth have no 
cavities 


RE your child’s teeth soft? Do the 
fillings fall out? Are there new 
cavities at each visit to the dentist? Before 
throwing up your hands in despair and 
blaming an unkind fate for the condition, 
why not look into the question of nutri- 
tion? Yes, I’ll grant that you may give 
him plenty to eat and the food may be of 
the best quality but—are those foods the 
proper kinds for building and maintaining 
sound teeth and bones? A diet may be 
such as to appease the appetite and yet be 
deficient in certain necessary minerals and 
vitamins, and the child may be under- 
nourished though receiving plenty to eat. 
The question may arise: How can food 
affect the teeth? At one time 
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it was 


Some Helpful Pointers on How Wise 
Feeding Results in Strong, Healthy 
Bodies and Strong, Healthy Teeth 


By Mark D. Et.iott, D.D.S. 


thought that the teeth were inert, inorganic 
objects situated in the mouth for the pur- 
pose of chewing food, and were independ- 
ent of the health of the rest of the body. 
Now we know that the teeth are part of 
the body, and changes which affect the 
physical welfare will affect the teeth. For 
the past forty years there has been a con- 
troversy in dental literature as to whether 
or not the enamel of the tooth was perme- 
able, and whether the tooth was capable of 
exchanging nutritive fluids with the rest 
of the body. I think this question is 
settled now, thanks to the work of Beust, 
Bodecker, and other research investigators, 
and we can safely say that the tooth is 
capable of receiving nourishment and exert- 
ing resistance to decay from within. 

Health depends upon physical resistance 
and _ physical largely 
upon proper assimilation or utilization of 
food. Physical resistance has been likened 
to a threshold. If the resistance or thresh- 
old is kept high, it keeps out germs and 
disease; but if it is lowered by means of 
malnutrition or other causes, it allows 
disease and other ills to which human 
beings are susceptible to creep in. Germs 
may be the cause of dental decay, but they 
can do their “dirty work” only when the 
physical resistance is low. 

Protection of the tooth from decay comes 
from within the tooth itself. Hygiene of 
the mouth is important, just as personal 
hygiene of the rest of the body is desirable. 
As Dr. Percy R. Howe has said, “We do 
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not intend to belittle the toothbrush but for 
the answer to our problem of dental health 
we must search further than just local 
causes. Certain it is that brushing and 
filling will not stop the progress of dental 
decay, for we have been brushing and filling 
for seventy-five years or longer and we 
have more decay and other dental troubles 
today than ever before.” 

Foods may be eaten and they may be 
the right kinds and in sufficient quantities, 
but if they are not absorbed or metabolized 
they do little good. The utilization of 
food by the body may be likened to a motor 
car. All the parts may be present and the 
proper fuels, oil, gas, and water supplied, 
but if the carburetor or another part is 
not functioning properly the car does not 
run; or if it runs it does so in a jerky 
manner and fails to give the best perform- 
ance. Food may be taken in but if it 
does not contain the necessary activators 
or agents necessary for stimulating absorp- 
tion, the utilizing of the nutritive material 
is not complete. It is not the amount of 
food which we eat that really counts but 
the amount which is assimilated. There 
are in the body certain glands of internal 
secretion which have a great deal to do 
with the assimilation of food, and should 
the lack of utilization be due to a glandular 
inefficiency the physician can probably treat 
the condition. 


Biasese taking up the subject of 
foods which build teeth, I would like to 
mention some of the experiments which 
have been carried out and the practical 
application of the laboratory findings. In 
the research laboratories of the Forsyth 
Dental Infirmary, Dr. Percy R. Howe has 
done considerable work with experimental 
animals, feeding them certain diets, with- 
holding certain vitamins and minerals and 
other necessary factors. By the with - 
holding of the necessary constituents, he 
has produced dental decay, pyorrhea (as 
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the term is commonly used), and other 
startling changes in the cells and tissues 
of the animals. He has then stopped the 
progress of the dental decay and cleared up 
the so-called pyorrhea by feeding an excess 
of the factors which had been withheld. 
Other investigators have also produced 
dental troubles in experimental animals by 
dietary deficiencies. May Mellanby in 
England has produced ill effects in the 
teeth of dogs by withholding vitamin D. 
Recently Dr. and Mrs. Gordon Agnew, 
missionaries from China, reported the pro- 
duction of dental caries in the teeth of 
rats by feeding deficient diets. 

For a practical application of these 
laboratory findings a project was under- 
taken in the tuberculosis sanitoria of 
Massachusetts whereby the diets of the 
children in the institutions were studied 
and the teeth examined and charted 
periodically. Dental surveys to determine 
the condition of the children’s teeth were 
made at four-month periods. As _ the 
patients in the three institutions under 
observation were all children and their 
diets carefully supervised, it was an easy 
matter to learn what they ate and to make 
those changes which seemed necessary to 
balance their diets. The diet lists showed 
that the menus were low in the sources of 
the vitamin C, and so this essential vitamin 
was given in the form of tomato juice. The 
reasons for using tomato juice were its 
cheapness and its high vitamin C content. 
Orange juice, lemon juice, grapefruit juice, 
raw vegetables, fruit, or any of the other 
sources of this vitamin could have been 
used, but for the reasons stated the tomato 
juice was used. A daily dose of four 
ounces was given at first, two ounces at 
mid-morning lunch and two ounces at mid- 
afternoon lunch; then later this was 
increased to eight ounces daily. The results 
of this project or survey were startling. 
After a few months on the improved diet 
the incidence of decay was reduced greatly 
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and quite a number of the wide open 
cavities became floored over with a hard 
glossy material (secondary dentine) and 
the decay retarded. Similar projects have 
been carried out by Mellanby in England; 
Boyd, Drain, and Nelson in lowa City; 
and Bunting in Ann Arbor. 

Nutrition treatment does not clear up 
dental troubles in every case, but the 
satisfactory results have been sufficient to 
make it worthy of consideration. When 
dealing with human physiology there are 
very few treatments which produce 100 
per cent results. 

Forsyth Dental Infirmary for Children 
serves Boston and surrounding commun- 
ities, and between 300 and 400 children 
are treated here daily for dental work, 
cleanings, extractions, and other health 
measures. Handling as many children as 
this daily affords a wonderful opportunity 
to study the relation of nutrition and teeth. 
After a child has had all his dental work 
completed he is referred to the Pediatrics 
Department where he is given a thorough 
physical examination, and then referred 
to the nutrition department where the 
nutrition supervisor checks up on his diet 
and suggests to the parent any necessary 
changes. 


‘Lue foods which build and main- 
tain good healthy teeth and bones are prin- 
cipally: MILK, FRUIT, and VEGETABLES. 
These foods provide vitamins A, C, and D, 
and the minerals calcium and phosphorus, 
which are often lacking in the average diet. 

Milk is important for several reasons: 
It is the most reliable source of calcium or 
lime salts of which we know; no other 
single food provides so many of the. factors 
necessary for health and growth; it fur- 
nishes the most suitable form of protein 
for building muscles and other tissues; it 
supplies calcium, phosphorus, and other 
essential minerals in a form which can be 
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absorbed easily; and it supplies fat and 
sugar for energy. Milk should be included 
in the dietary of both children and adults. 
Quoting Sherman: “A quart of milk daily 
for every boy baby until he is fully grown 
and a quart of milk daily for every girl 
baby until she has weaned her last child.” 

We know that the deciduous or baby 
teeth and parts of the permanent teeth are 
formed before birth, and so we realize that 
the time to start building the first set of 
teeth is long before birth. The structure 
of the baby teeth depends largely upon the 
diet of the mother during the prenatal 
period, and so in order to protect herself 
and her child the mother should choose 
wisely her food and “eat for two.” 

Fruits are very important in a diet. Not 
only have they a high food value, but they 
contain an abundance of the minerals and 
vitamins, have an alkalizing effect which 
tends to regulate acid-base balance, and 
have a laxative property. Vitamin C, 
which is so necessary for dental welfare, 
is supplied by fruit and fruit juices, and 
since this vitamin is not stored by the body 
as the other vitamins are it should be eaten 
daily. Howe, Hanke, Eddy, and other 
investigators have shown by experiments 
the necessity for this vitamin for the health 
of the individual. 

Vegetables should be included in the 
daily menu because of their mineral and 
vitamin content and because of their bulk 
or roughage which stimulates the digestive 
tract and helps to keep it clean and healthy. 
At least one raw vegetable should be taken 
daily, for the cooking of vegetables destroys 
some of the necessary factors. 

I mentioned that vitamins A, C, and D 
were essential for the welfare of the teeth. 
The work of Wolbach and Howe at 
Harvard has shown that vitamin A is 
necessary for health, and when this 
activator is withheld certain cells of the 
body undergo degeneration. They have 
shown that the cells lining the pulp of the 
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tooth disintegrate and lose their typical 
function when the animal is on a vitamin 
A deficiency. Vitamin A is the anti- 
infection vitamin and lack of it will pro- 
duce an increased susceptibility to infection, 
will produce a xerophthalmia, or disease 
of the eyes, and will cause the cells of the 
digestive tract and upper respiratory tract 
to break down. This vitamin is found in 
the fats of animal origin 
—butter, cream, milk, 
beef fat, liver, cod-liver 
oil, eggs, green vegetables 
—and in yellow vegeta- 
bles such as carrots, sweet 
potatoes, squash. 

Vitamin C is the anti- 
scorbutic vitamin and lack 
of it will cause scurvy, 
hemorrhage from various 
parts, loosening of the 
teeth, the condition known 
as pyorrhea, and a break- 





by the body, if the child is allowed to play 
in the sun during the summer perhaps the 
daily dose of cod-liver oil is not needed, 
but during the winter some source of this 
vitamin should be given. 

Concentrated forms of vitamins such as 
viosterol should be used only under the 
direction of a physician. I firmly believe 
that viosterol and similar preparations 
under different trade 
mames are too danger- 
ous to be turned loose 
on an unsuspecting 
public. It is better to 
get these necessary fac- 
tors from natural sources 
if possible, but if not, 
then the concentrated 
forms should be taken 
only under the care of the 
physician. 

Calcium is important’ 


Due to a lack of necessary vitamins for the proper formation 


ing down of the dental im Ais diet, all of this boy’s teeth of bones and teeth, and 


structures. Sources of this 
vitamin are fresh food- 
stuffs; fruits and fruit juices, e.g., orange, 
lemon, grapefruit; vegetables, e.g., raw 
cabbage and lettuce leaves, celery, tomato 
and tomato juice (canned and fresh), and 
other raw vegetables. Heating destroys 
this vitamin so pasteurized milk is nearly 
devoid of it. Modern canning, which is 
done anaérobically (in the absence of air), 
does not destroy all of this vitamin, so the 
canned fruits and vegetables may be used 
when the fresh articles cannot be obtained. 

Vitamin D is the anti-rachitic vitamin 
and lack of this factor will cause rickets 
and faulty calcification of bones and teeth. 
Vitamin D is less widely distributed in 
foods than the other vitamins. It is found 
in cod-liver oil, egg yolk, butter, milk, and 
also in salmon, sardines, and other fish. 
The actinic rays of the sun produce this 
vitamin in our bodies and since it is stored 
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had cavities, his gums were swollen, 
he had had rickets 


for the welfare of nerves 
and muscles. Sherman 
found that 15 per cent of the American 
diets were low in calcium. A sufficient 
supply of this mineral is very important, 
especially in children, and is best obtained 
from the ingestion of generous quantities 
of milk and green vegetables. 

Phosphorus, which is needed for the de- 
velopment and maintenance of good bones 
and teeth, may be obtained from milk, egg 
yolk, fish, and from meats such as liver, 
brain, and muscle. 

In this article I have not attempted to 
write a treatise on what to feed children 
but have just mentioned the main foods 
which build and preserve sound teeth. 
Emphasis is laid _on milk, fruits, and 
vegetables. If these foods form the greater 
part of the daily diet the result should be 
better teeth, stronger bones, and greater 
freedom from dental ills. 
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STUDENT LOANS 
AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


By MarTHA SprRAGUE Mason 


URING the past few years an unparal- 
leled opportunity for service has 
come to the Committee on Student Loans 
and Scholarships of the National Congress 
of Parents and ‘Teachers. 
has developed 


A great need 
high 
Many boys and girls 
are finding it difficult, even impossible, to 
continue their education and to fit them- 
selves for useful service in life. 


among students in 


schools and colleges. 


Financial 
assistance must be given to them or they 
will be obliged to give up the training 
which will make them self-supporting and 
happy in a chosen occupation. 

State congresses, city councils, and local 
Congress units have discovered the type of 
help which is needed by these students, and 
all over the country they are trying to 
supply it in an effective and discriminating 
way. It may be through cash payments; 
it may be through books, hot lunches, car 
fares, or clothing—any means which may 
relieve the strain on a financially embar- 
rassed family. 

Many interesting stories have come from 
the National chairman of the Committee 
on Student Loans and Scholarships, Mrs. 
F. H. Devere, about boys and girls who 
have been helped to finish high school or to 
attend college. 

In Arkansas, a boy whose gradyation 
from college was made possible through a 
high school scholarship fund has been able 
to continue his education at a medical col- 


lege because of help supplied by this same 
fund. 
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How Several State Congresses and City 
Councils Help Worthy Boys and Girls 


In Maine, a girl who would not have 
been able to continue in high school because 
of malnutrition has been furnished hot 
She 
has gained five pounds—and a place on the 
scholastic honor roll. 


lunches and a place to rest at noon. 


In Missouri, a young woman who was 
an honor student and had entered a state 
teachers college on a scholarship found it 
impossible to continue her studies. Her 
father was out of work, there were four 
younger children, and her mother was able 
to earn very little. The trustees of the 
state loan fund became interested in the 
case of this talented young woman who was 
preparing to teach music in the public 
schools. She was granted a loan sufficient 
to cover certain necessary expenses, and out 
of school hours she worked to help her 
family. So excellent was her school record 
in every subject that even before her grad- 
uation she received flattering offers of 
teaching positions. 

These are only a few of hundreds of 
cases where Student Loans and Scholarships 
committees have come to the rescue of 
deserving young people in our schools. 

There are now forty chairmen of state 
committees on Student Loans and Scholar- 
ships. From among many successful proj- 
ects we have selected the following to show 
our readers the various methods which have 
been tried and found successful in building 
up and distributing these funds by state 
branches and city councils. 
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Colorado Congress 


T ns Boys’ Loan Fund of the 
Colorado Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers is a department of state work and is 
carried as a special fund that endeavors to 
meet the needs so often confronting the 
boy in his effort to complete a college 
course. The fund is administered by a 
bonded trustee with the 
Executive committee of 
the Colorado Congress 
acting as an advisory 
board. 

This fund does not 
finance a student through 
the entire college course. 
It is an aid to which un- 
married students in junior 
and senior classes in regu- 
lar collegiate courses may 
resort as a means of 
securing limited financial 
assistance. 

This department was 
created in 1915-16. In 
1925 the name was 
changed from the Boys’ Loan Fund to 
the Bertha B. Porter Boys’ Loan Fund, 
in recognition of Mrs. Porter’s years of 
faithful service as chairman and later as 
trustee of the fund. 

The fund is maintained by voluntary 
contributions. Congress units and individ- 
uals follow the custom of contributing to it 
the money usually spent for flowers in cases 
of bereavements. The bereaved family is 
apprised of the action by a memorial card 
which is forwarded by the trustee. Thank 
offerings are also made to the fund. Civic 
improvement and other welfare organiza- 
tions frequently contribute. 

Boys making application for loans must 
have been Colorado residents for at least 
four years, must have completed their 
sophomore year in a Colorado college, and 
must continue in a Colorado college. They 
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Mrs. William Ullmann 


are required to fill in an application blank 
furnished by the trustee and to secure three 
letters, one from a teacher and two from 
persons not connected with the college, who 
can vouch for their honesty, for their will- 
ingness to repay the loan, and for their per- 
sonal character. 

The applicant and one financially re- 
sponsible person are required to sign a note. 
Interest begins from the 
date of leaving school, at 
the rate of 6 per cent. 
Repayment of principal is 
to be made from the same 
date, not less than 10 per 
cent the first year, 20 per 
cent the second year, 30 
per cent the third year, 
and 40 per cent the 
fourth year. No loan is 
made to students beyond 
their senior year. The: 
maximum loan is $250 
a year; but if 10 per 
cent of the amount 
loaned be paid by the 
end of the first year, the 
loan for the senior year may be $300. 

A monthly financial statement is pre- 
sented by the trustee to the state Board of 
Managers and is published in the Colorado 
Parent-Teacher. 


Missouri Congress 


A STUDENT loan fund has been 
maintained by the Missouri Congress since 
1923. It was named the Caroline B. Ull- 
mann Student Loan Fund in honor of Mrs. 
William Ullmann, who retired from the 
state presidency in that year. 

One-fifth of all gifts received by the 
Congress is given to the fund, and one-half 
of all state life memberships. When the 
contribution of an association or an individ- 
ual aggregates one hundred dollars, the 
association or individual has the privilege of 
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naming a scholarship. At present there are 
nine such scholarships: two from Kansas 
City, two from Springfield, one from St. 
Joseph, and four from Webster Groves. 
Missouri, as well as some other states, fol- 
lows the custom adopted by Colorado, of 
contributing to the fund the money which 
would otherwise be spent for flowers in 
cases of bereavement. 

The purpose of the fund is to lend money 
without interest to enable girls and boys to 
secure an education that will equip them to 
be self-supporting. ‘The applicant must be 
a girl or boy of good health, without the 
means to secure the desired training, and a 
graduate of an accredited high school. All 
applications must be accompanied by a rec- 
ommendation from an officer of the parent- 
teacher association and one from the prin- 
cipal of the school last attended. The 
accepted applicant may enter only a college, 
university, or vocational school in Missouri. 

In most cases the student receiving aid 
does part-time work for room and board. 
He is required to give a note and he pays 
back the money borrowed after a position 
has been secured. In but few cases have 
the trustees found their confidence mis- 
placed in the students helped. 

A board of five trustees decides the merit 
of the applicant. 


Des Moines Council, Iowa 


; seven years ago, under the 
leadership of Mrs. B. C. Hopkins, the state 
president, there was established a Council 
Memorial Fund which is supported by 
donations from schools, individual groups, 
local parent-teacher associations, and by the 
Des Moines Council itself. The money for 
the fund is given on various parent-teacher 
occasions during the year. From time to 
time, individuals make contributions and 
thereby pay tribute to friends of the council 
who have passed away. 

When the council decided to have a Tag 
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Day to defray its expenses, the board gen- 
erously voted to give the Scholarship com- 
mittee one-half of the net receipts. 

When plans for establishing the fund 
were being made, the unanimous opinion of 
those consulted was that money furnished 
to a student should be in the form of a gift 
and not a loan. It was not considered ad- 
visable or fair to burden young people with 
debt or financial obligation. During the 
first year, about nineteen boys and girls 
were helped. The assistance consisted of 
gifts of money to defray expenses through- 
out the year, for a part of the year, or for 
one semester. Gifts varied in amounts from 
seventy-five cents to five dollars per week. 
Requests for assistance were granted only 
after careful investigation. 

No discrimination because of race, creed, 
or color has ever been made, but only senior 
high school students are eligible. Local 
associations desire to look after their own 
younger children. No worthy case has ever 
been denied help. There may have been one 
or two imposters, but the council has pre- 
ferred to err on the side of leniency rather 
than to deny one deserving boy or girl. Sev- 
eral times checks have been returned when 
the parent or the applicant has found work 
and has not needed the money. At gradua- 
tion time money has been supplied for sen- 
ior breakfasts, class plays, the rental of caps 
and gowns, and on several occasions the 
visiting teacher has been given permission 
to take the girls on a shopping tour when 
clothing was needed for a class function or 
graduation. The board members do not 
forget they were once students themselves, 
and that these high school days are most im- 
portant to the boys and girls whom they 
are trying to assist. 


Louisville Council, Kentucky 


Tus parent-teacher associations 
of Louisville have been spending between 


$5,000 and $6,000 annually to keep stu- 
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dents in school. During the depression they 
have been spending more. In 1931-32, the 
sum amounted to $6,505. 

Sometimes when children reach the age 
of fourteen they are obliged by circum- 
stances to leave school and go to work in 
order to help out the family income by the 
addition of three or four dollars a week in 
earnings. They often do this unless the 
parent-teacher organization prevents it by 
keeping the child in school and contributing 
the prospective earnings directly to the fam- 
ily—when a careful investigation shows 
that help is merited. Furthermore, the 
organization helps many younger children 
in school through gifts of 
clothing, food, and car fare. 
All aid is given, of course, 
without revealing the iden- 
tity of those assisted. 

The money expended by 
parent-teacher associations 
through the Student Loan 
Fund is raised principally 
by the sale of pencils to 
pupils, but this is supple- 
mented with proceeds from 
school parties and other 
affairs. 

There are 40,000 chil- 
dren in_ the 
public schools. 


Louisville 
If half of 
them bought one five-cent 
pencil a month, $500 a month would be 
realized for scholarship work; but this 
sum is never realized. 


Kansas City Council, Missouri 


"Tae Mary Harmon Weeks Schol- 
arship Foundation is named in honor of 
Missouri’s leader in the child welfare 
movement. It was established “for the 
purpose of uniting in an association persons 
to promote interest in the education of chil- 
dren attending school or desiring to attend 
school in any of the public schools of Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, and to assist and encour- 
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Mrs. Mary Harmon Weeks 


age children whose parents or guardians are 
financially unable to continue such children 
in attendance in the public schools of Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, or to finish their educa- 
tion in the public schools of Kansas City, 
Missouri.” 

The foundation is incorporated as an 
activity of the Kansas City Council and has 
a restricted membership with annual dues 
of one dollar. The foundation and its 
activities are controlled and managed by a 
board of nine trustees who have full au- 
thority to authorize the disbursement and 
payment of all funds and to designate to 
whom and in what manner such funds will 
be disbursed. 

The foundation is 
financed by gifts from 
parent-teacher units, pri- 
vate contributions, and one- 
fourth of the earnings of 
the Kansas City Council.- 
The funds are awarded “to 
conserve and develop for 
the city, state, and nation 
abilities in scholarship and 
leadership which might 
otherwise be lost to the 
world. These abilities 
must be indicated by a 
reasonable success in 
academic studies and by 
powers of cooperation and 
leadership in student activities.” 

Since October, 1922, 380 scholarships 
have been granted with an expenditure of 
$20,355. The cause of helping students 
to help themselves makes so great an appeal 
to Congress members in Kansas City that 
even during hard times associations con- 
tinue to contribute just as generously as 
ever to the Foundation. 


The St. Louis, Missouri, Council also 
has a flourishing scholarship foundation 
which was started in 1917 and is helping 
many boys and girls to get an education. 
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STUDENT LOAN FUND 
Oregon 


As a means of helping underprivileged 
boys and girls obtain a high school educa- 
tion, the Portland district of the Oregon 
Congress has maintained for eight years 
what is known as the Portland Student 
Loan Fund. Money is loaned these chil- 
dren, without interest, for car fare, lunches, 
and supplies, to be repaid after graduation. 
This loan is not based on scholarship, but 
effort, passing grades, attendance, and co- 
operation with school authorities are re- 
quired. Last year about 100 boys and girls 
borrowed $2,000.00. Those receiving reg- 
ular loans need about $4.00 a month. 

The fund is_ financed 


sources. 


through four 
A perpetual memorial fund has 
been created, and is supported through 
memorials in the form of money sent by 
the seventy local organizations when a 
The ulti- 
mate aim is to build this memorial fund up 
to such an amount that the interest will 
maintain all the needs. 

At the December meeting representatives 
of the local groups place their yearly contri- 
butions on a gaily decorated Christmas 
tree. Although the cash and pledges 
amount to about $800.00, this tree is 
known as “the million dollar tree,” be- 
cause the gifts buy that much education. 

The high schools do their share by giving 
a third of the net profits from a large foot- 
ball game played at night between two 
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member or friend passes away. 


rival schools. An annual all-high school 
vaudeville completes the methods used to 
finance this project. 

Funds are administered by a large com- 
mittee, including the parent-teacher repre- 
sentative of the nine high schools, whose 
duty it is to meet the students at stated in- 
tervals, to dispense money, examine report 
cards, and contact the schools. 

Whenever the family of an applicant is 
known to organized charity, the Student 
Loan representative refers the request to 
that organization, and makes sure that pro- 
vision is made for school expenses.—Mrs. 
F. W. Bium, 4916 N. E. 23rd Avenue, 
Portland. 


HALLOWEEN CELEBRATIONS 
California 


Although the common notion among 
most people is that on Halloween young- 
sters devote their energies to pranks which, 
although not always destructive in nature, 
are certainly annoying, Berkeley’s twenty- 
six playgrounds conducted a total of thirty 
parties for children and adults last Hallow- 
een. The surprising thing about all the 
parties was the fact that adults as well as 
children could have a splendid time with 
lots of fun and very little vandalism. Par- 
ents who had been in the habit of having 
big parties for neighbors and friends joined 
with the children last year, donned charac- 
teristic costumes and came out in great 
numbers to enjoy the parades, games, apple- 
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bobbing, pie-eating, and doughnut-munch- 
ing contests which feature in many of the 
programs. 

Recreation chairmen in the twenty-two 
parent-teacher associations in the city co- 
operated with the playground directors in 
making these Halloween parties a huge 
success. At some of the schools the dads 
clubs cooperated with the parent-teacher 
associations and held the parties outdoors 
on the school grounds where they had in- 
stalled special lighting. At some of the 
grounds as many as 1,200 participated in 
the program. 

Although the police force was placed in 
various localities at full capacity as in the 
past, the reports of officers on duty were 
“unusually quiet.”"—CuHarLes W. Davis. 
Superintendent of Recreation and Director 


of Health Education, Berkeley. 


Texas 
The East Side Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion of Yoakum sponsors an annual Hal- 
Joween Carnival on the school campus. It 
is a demonstration of the fun and spirit of 


good comradeship which can be gained by 
a combined community effort. Students, 
other organizations, and individuals coop- 
erate with the association to make this 
occasion a joyous festival in which children 
and parents from the different school dis- 
tricts mingle for a good time. 

This is just another example of a parent- 
teacher association cooperating with the 
educational system to promote the interests 
of the whole child—YoakuM HeErALp. 


* * * 


The parent-teacher association of the 
Averill School in Beaumont gives an 
annual Halloween Festival which not only 
provides entertainment but is the associa- 
tion’s only means of raising money for its 
school projects, and, in the last few years, 
for its welfare work. ‘The party is for 
children, teachers, and parents. There are 
candy and ice cream booths, side shows, a 
grab bag, and a free program. All these 
attractions combine to make the festival a 
success.—Mrs. Epwin M. Rosinson, 
Beaumont. 
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PARENT EDUCATION THRIVES 


Nebraska 
The City Councils of Council Bluffs, 


Iowa, and Omaha, Nebraska, held a joint 
intercity parent education conference in 
Omaha on November 23rd last, through 
the courtesy of the Iowa Congress. Miss 
Alice Sowers, Associate Chairman of Par- 
ent Education of the National Congress, 
was a guest speaker. Fortunately for 
Nebraska, Miss Sowers arrived a day early, 
and the state president of Nebraska imme- 
diately filled Miss Sowers’ open day with 
conferences at several educational institu- 
tions. One of these conferences was at the 
University of Omaha with the President of 
the University, the Extension Director, the 
President of the Omaha Council, and the 
President of the Nebraska Congress. The 
growing needs of parent education were 
discussed. Miss Sowers emphasized the 
nation-wide scope of the movement. 

Early in January of this year, the same 
people, with the exception of Miss Sowers, 
met again and made final plans for a parent 
education course. The resulting plan was 
a course of six lectures, sponsored by the 
Municipal University of Omaha, Exten- 
sion Division, with the cooperation of the 
Nebraska Congress and the Omaha Coun- 
cil. The cost to the student was a uni- 
versity registration fee of one dollar. The 
textbook used was Parent Education, the 
Third Yearbook, published by the National 
Congress, and there were six lectures which 
were delivered by 
professors. 

About fifty to seventy-five mothers at- 
tended this first parent education course. 
So enthusiastic was everyone over the 
definite help and information obtained from 
the classes that the university plans to offer 
a two-year course. There will be two six- 
weeks’ periods each year.—Mrs. PAu 
BraDvey, President, Nebraska Congress, 
5228 Jones Street, Omaha. 
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three university 


Kansas 


The parent education program in this 
state during 1932-33 consisted of classes 
extending over a period of one month. 
They were sponsored by the State Congress 
and the State Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion at nine places throughout the state. 
In addition, ten radio lessons were broad- 
cast by these two agencies and by the 
Division of Home Kansas 
State College. Pre-registration permitted 
the distribution of bulletins to direct the 
study of those taking advantage of this in- 
struction. Many localities had classes 
listening in to hear these lessons. Study 
groups in local units, single lectures and 
conferences, and a parent education insti- 
tute held at Kansas State College in Feb- 
ruary completed the year’s program.— 
PARENT EpuCATION INSTITUTE PROGRAM. 


Economics, 


New York 


Parent education has been carried on in 
many parts of New York State, organized 
and supervised by the Division of Child 
Development and Parental Education of 
the State Education Department. This 
division, financed by a grant from the 
Laura Spelman Fund, has in the past five 
years demonstrated an interest in parent 
education and has offered opportunities for 
study and discussion which parent-teacher 
groups have been eager to utilize. In the 
year 1931-32, over 12,000 parents, many of 
them P. T. A. members, attended study 
classes in New York state. 

The five-year grant ended in July, 1933. 
Realizing that this desirable activity must 
not cease, the New York Congress of 
Parents and Teachers unanimously adopted 
a resolution at its state convention last 
October, urging the governor and the legis- 
lature to provide funds to carry on this 
activity. A committee was appointed to 
work for its continuance. 


Under the leadership of Mrs. Frederick 
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M. Hosmer, Second Vice-President of the 
National Congress, and that of the Presi- 
dent of the New York Congress, Mrs. 
Francis H. Blake, members of Congress 
units and study groups, officers and chair- 
men of local, district, and state Congress 
boards explained the importance of the 
work to their senators and assemblymen as 
well as to the governor of the state. As a 
result, the Feld Bill, providing $16,000 to 
finance the work of this division for the 
coming year, was passed by the senate and 
the assembly, just before the legislature ad- 
journed. Later it was signed by the 
governor. 

The New York Congress has demon- 
strated its power to serve its children 
wisely and well.—Mrs. Tristram W. 
Metcatre, Director, State Publicity De- 
partment, Tuckahoe. 





* * * 


The training class sponsored by the 
Springfield, Ohio, Council was held again 
last winter under the leadership of the two 
educators who have for some years con- 
ducted it, E. G. Weller and H. §. McCoy. 
As usual, the whole class was organized 
into a typical P. T. A., and instruction 
was given in each phase of Congress work. 

The class meets once a week for twelve 
weeks. 


COOPERATION HELPS TO 
BALANCE BUDGET 


Missouri 


A happy solution of the financial diffi- 
culties which the Northeast Junior High 
School has had for the past two years has 
been worked out through the cooperation 
of the P. T. A. and the faculty of the 
school. The association joined the school 
in its one money-making project of the 
year. It made actual contribution of work 
toward the success of the project, got be- 
hind the advertising, and shared in the 
profits. 

The school’s “Gym Jamboree,” a vaude- 
ville program produced by the physical 
education department with the help of the 
music and dramatic expression depart- 
ments, had been given very successfully for 
two years. In preparation for this event, 
one of the real problems has always been 
the costuming of the large number of 
participants. So for this year’s entertain- 
ment, the association, through the home- 
room organization, took over successfully 
the making of all the costumes. 

One hundred and thirty-five dollars 
has found its way into the treasury of the 
association each year as a result of this 
cooperation.—THE Kansas City Coun- 
c1L PARENT-TEACHER BULLETIN. 


Photograph by Arnold 


A dental clinic being held in Walla Walla, Wash- 
ington, at which P. T. A. workers assisted 
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TIMELY TIPS 
for 


Parent Education 
Study Groups 








PARENT EDUCATION 
THIRD YEARBOOK 


For study groups. Interesting and 
authoritative discussion material 
on the teen and preteen ages. $1. 


A RADIO LISTENING 
GROUP 


A dramatization of a radio study 
group in action. 10c per copy. 


PARENT EDUCATION 


A leaflet for leaders. Detailed 
steps for organizing and conduct- 


ing a study group. 


PARENTS’ BOOKSHELF 


A leaflet listing books and pam- 
phlets on: the preschool child; the 
intermediate; and the adolescent. 


EDUCATION FOR HOME 
AND FAMILY 
Contains a_ section on _ parents’ 
problems with children at different 
age levels. $2. 


Congress units may secure leaflets free 
from the state distributing center. 








THE NATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF PARENTS AND 
TEACHERS 


1201 16th Street N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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CONGRESS COMMENTS 


Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, First Vice-Presi- 
dent, and Miss Alice Sowers, Associate 
Chairman of Parent Education, will repre- 
sent the National Congress at the conven- 
tion of the Massachusetts Parent-Teacher 
Association. Massachusetts has found so 
successful the plan of holding its convention 
in sectional meetings in various parts of the 
state that it is using this method again this 
year. Mrs. Langworthy and Miss Sowers 
will also be the National representatives 
at the Vermont convention. 


* * * 


Mrs. J. K. Pettengill, Fourth Vice-President, 
will represent the National Congress at the 
Missouri convention. A Gold Star Luncheon 
will be a feature of the convention, which will 
be held in the “Shepherd of the Hills” country 
in the heart of the Ozarks. 


* * * 


Miss Charl Williams, Fifth Vice-Presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Charles E. Roe, Field Secre- 
tary, will represent the National Congress 
at the convention of the New Mexico con- 
gress. Mrs. Roe will also represent the 
Congress at the P. T. A. section meeting of 
the New Mexico Education Association. 


* * * 


Miss Charl Williams, Miss Alice Sowers, and 
Mrs. E. C. Mason, Editor of CHILD WELFARE 
MAGAZINE, will represent the National Congress 
at the Maine convention. 


* * * 


Mrs. B. C. Hopkins, Sixth Vice-President, 
will be the National Congress representa- 
tive at the Nebraska convention. Nebraska 
will have a_ tree-planting ceremony in 
memory of Mrs. Eva M. Morse who was 
President of the Home Economics Asso- 
ciation of Nebraska and Director of Adult 
Education in Omaha. 


* * * 


Mrs. Charles E. Roe and Dr. Joseph M. Art- 
man, chairman of the Committee on Character 
Education, will represent the National Congress 
at the Minnesota Congress convention. Mr. 
James Edward Rogers of the National Recre- 
ation Association will be a guest speaker. 


eo 6s ® 


At the meeting of the Board of Managers 
of the National Congress which was held in 
Seattle, the American Federation of Arts, 
the National Bureau for the Advancement 
of Music, and the Scientific Temperance 
Federation were added to the list of Service 
Agencies of the Congress. The National 
Advisory Committee on Illiteracy, the 
George Washington Bicentennial Commis- 
sion, and the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection were dropped 
from the list since they are no longer in 
existence. 
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Growing Girls 


must know these facts 


SS —_— ws FF ~~ 


d 


Group leaders, parents, teachers 
will find this FREE booklet a 
wonderful aid. Let us send you, 
FREE and postpaid, as many 

copies as you need. 





Endorsed and recommended 
by child welfare, parent- 
teacher organizations and 
a quarter million mothers. 








"Toas year some five million young 
girls will face a problem which can be 
made easy for them, if mother, teacher, 
mentor makes it easy. This year some five 
million such guardians will have to find 
a way of giving young girls between the 
ages of ten and fourteen certain informa- 
tion they need to know. 


Some parents, some teachers hesitate 
in approaching this task. They welcome 
help from any trustworthy source. 

For all guardians, both frank and hesi- 
tant, the world over, this problem has 
now been met. To make the task of 
enlightenment as easy as possible, the 
Kotex Company has had prepared a 











friendly little chat between mother and 
daughter. It is called “Marjorie May’s 
Twelfth Birthday.” 


In this book the subject is covered in 
simple, understandable form. It is written 
to eliminate the element of mystery and 
give the child complete assurance. 


To secure as many copies as you need, 
without cost or slightest obligation, 
simply address Mary Pauline Callender, 
Kotex Company, Room 2118B, 180 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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FAITH IN THE ARTS 


By Mayne E. Irons, Chairman, Committee on Music, N. C. P. T. 


ow heartening it is in these days of 
i and industrial reconstruction to 
have the following declaration of faith in 
the arts with its emphasis on the values of 
cultural education and the provision for 
such educational opportunity for all chil- 
dren. The arts have needed just such an 
impetus as the effort which many educa- 
tional, social, cultural, and patriotic na- 
tional organizations gave on July 4 of this 
year. 

We cannot take the import of this mes- 
sage too seriously. If your children are 
being denied instruction in the cultural sub- 
jects in your schools this year because 
money is scarce and “something had to 
be dropped from the curriculum,” then 
administrators have failed to evaluate the 
contribution made to life by these subjects 
or are themselves not cognizant of their 
benefits. 
where need to give serious thought to this 
matter. Music and the allied arts in their 
best forms appeal to the finer thoughts and 
emotions, furnish a safe outlet for their 
expression, and provide worth while occu- 
pation for the greater leisure which lies 
ahead. 

It is not the aim of the public school 
to make musicians or artists of all children. 
But it does aim to develop a liking on the 
part of pupils for the beauty to be found 
in the arts, participation in so far as they 
are able, and enjoyment of the work of 
other amateurs, artisans, and masters. 

If, then, your children never have had 
a good music or art director, or if the 
work has been discontinued, get together 
a group of parents who care, formulate a 
plan of action, and work to the end of 
placing or replacing cultural advantages 
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Parent-teacher associations every- 


If you believe in this 
declaration of faith in the cultural subjects 
in education, will you not cooperate with 
your state chairman of Music by sending 
to her the signatures of the supporters of 
this movement in your association ? 
help! 


in your schools. 


Please 


Tue following statement was 
adopted at a meeting of official delegates 
appointed by fifty-seven national organiza- 
tions (representing a total membership of 
over five million American citizens), held 
at Chicago, July 4, 1933, in connection 
with the convention of the National Edu- 
cation Association. Mrs. Charles E. Roe, 
Field Secretary, N. C. P. T., was a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee which prepared 
the statement. 

“Our schools are facing serious problems. 
The cultural subjects, especially, are being 
attacked. There is urgent need for a dec- 
laration of faith that the arts are not 
optional luxuries for the few, but are essen- 
tial for the complete living of the many. 

“Music and the allied arts give cheer 
and comfort and richness to life. They 
bring beauty to our materialistic civiliza- 
tion. Beauty contributes to the morale 
and stability of a nation. Social unrest 
gains its steadiest recruits among men who 
have not found beauty and joy in their 
work and in their environment. 

“Our fathers faced a simpler world than 
ours, with relatively simpler needs. Mod- 
ern inventions are shortening the working 
week and greatly increasing the hours of 
leisure. But in making this advance we 
have also incurred some penalties. Science 
and the machine have added so much to 
living that we may have rated them above 
human values. Life tends to be overmech- 
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anized. Education today must concern it- 
self with physical and mental health and 
with emotional, social, and spiritual re- 
sponses as well as with reasoning powers. 
“The responsibility of the present gen- 
eration for the education of those that are 
to follow should not be shifted to the 
future. Youth must be served while it is 
youth. If we fail in our duty to the boys 
and girls of today, it cannot be made up 
to them in after years when prosperity re- 
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turns and public funds are more easily 
available. We have no right to unload 
upon the youth of today the burden of our 
adversity. 

“We, therefore, declare our faith in the 
arts. Curtailments in educational budgets 
must not be permitted to affect vitally the 
cultural subjects, especially music. Avoca- 
tions as well as vocations must be provided 
for the sake of the present times and for 
the days of larger leisure which lie ahead.” 











BULLETIN BOARD 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


State Conventions in October, 1933 


Indiana—at Indianapolis, October 16-19 
Iowa—at Marshalltown, October 25-27 
Maine—at Brunswick, October 12-13 
Massachusetts—at Springfield. October 19-20 
Minnesota—at Virginia, October 17-19 
Mississippi—at Hattiesburg, October 3-6 
Missouri—at Branson, October 3-5 
Nebraska—at Omaha, October 18-20 

New Mexico—at Albuquerque, October 31-November 1 
New York—at Syracuse, October 9-12 
Ohio—at Cincinnati, October 11-13 
Oregon—at Salem, October 24-27 

South Dakota—at Aberdeen, October 19-20 
Vermont—at Rutland, October 26-27 





October 2-6—Annual Congress, National Safety Council, Chicago 


October 9-12—-Annual Meeting, American Public Health Asso- 
ciation, Indianapolis, Indiana 


October 11-13—-Annual Convention of Girl Scouts, 
waukee, Wisconsin 


Mil- 


Inc., 


October 16-21—Annual Conference, American Library Association, 
Chicago 
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PROTECT 


NATURE’S GREATEST GIFT— 


YOUR EYES 


THE GATEWAY TO THE BRAIN 


The new Sight-Saver relieves eye-strain and 
congestion—retards the progress of nearsighted- 
ness—eliminates arm and body fatigue—con- 
serves energy—encourages sitting comfortably 
erect, permitting proper breathing and aiding 
the functions of the vital organs. 


GOOD VISION 
CORRECT 
POSTURE 
BETTER 
HEALTH 
Price 75c at antes 
bookstores or sen 
check or money order 
for direct shipment, 
postage paid. 
For descriptive fold- 
er, write Dept. C.W.9 
THE THEODOR KUNDTZ COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 














Announcing an important book— 


WISDOM OF THE AGES 
In Bringing Up Children 
by MRS. FREDERIC SCHOFF 


Mrs. Schoff, former Editor of Child 
Welfare and second President of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, has patiently collected this material 
over a period of three score years. She 
has painstakingly and thoroughly selected 
from the writings and spoken utterances 
of famous writers, great statesmen, and 
leading students, an invaluable mine of 
inspiring literary material for parents and 
teachers. 


In every child are possibilities for good 
or evil. Which shall be the ruling power 
in their lives depends on the creation of 
right ideals of life. 


““A treasury of the finest pronouncements 
of great minds selected for home reading.”’ 
—NEW YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW. 


Send check or money order for $2.60 to CHILD 
WELFARE, 1201 16th St. N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C., and a copy of Mrs. Schoff’s book 
will go to you Postpaid. If you prefer, just send 
your order and the book will be sent C. O. D. 
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What Do You Think? 


The following questions are answered in 
this issue of CHILD WELFARE. To verify your 
answers, turn to the pages whose numbers are 
given in bold type following the questions. 


iS 


. How would you train a child to do 


his part and to take some responsibility, 
without making him carry too large a 


burden? 60-63. 


What position for reading is the safest 
one for the eyes and how may this be 
achieved in the schoolroom? in the 


home? 64-67. 


How can you make a school girl’s 
winter wardrobe stylish, attractive, 
sensible, practical, and economical ? 


68-71. 


. Why do parents nag their children, and 


what results may a habit of nagging 
have on both children and parents? 


72-74. 


a. What effect may wise play activities 


have upon the child? 77-81. 


b. What character traits may be de- 
veloped by play in both children 
and adults? 77-81. 


. What foods are essential for the build- 


ing of good teeth? 88-91. 


. How would you deal with a fifteen- 


year-old boy who insists on staying out 
late at night and resents having you 
wait up for him? 108. 
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THE CHILD LEARNS 
TO DO HIS SHARE 


(Continued from page 63) 


children, needed courtesy, together with 
the other satisfactions that come with adult 
approval. Miriam needed a chance to do 
things for herself, in her own time rhythm. 
Helen needed to be trusted and to be more 
on her own. 

Bobby began to strut proudly after he 
was allowed to pay the car fares. His 
parents noticed an increase in his general 
independence and happiness and the fre- 
quency with which he asked, “Any jobs 
today ?” 

Money is an excellent means of training 
for responsibility. It offers the chance for 
graduated steps not only in the actual 
handling of allowances from a few cents 
for the four-year-old through larger and 
larger amounts as the years increase, but it 


gives the graded opportunities to make Back to school with 


choices and abide by them; to learn through 


mistakes in matters simple enough not to 
be harmful. A child can learn to carry 
responsibility only by being given more and 


more opportunities to be responsible. To : 
be sole arbiter of one’s allowance or one’s Back they come, filled with vaca- 

tion energy. Keep them feeling 
fit and full of enthusiasm. 


Kellogg’s PEP will help. Crisp 
flakes of toasted wheat. Packed 





books or one’s toys, is one of the best 
means of learning some of life’s lessons. 
The baby of the family has often a 


greater handicap than the others in learning with flavor. Full of nourishment. 

responsibility in that there are so many econ « bran af nao 
: axative. 

around to do things for him. Parents are — 5 ey 


Breakfast, lunch or supper. 


We have prepared a wide range 
of literature on the subject of 
nutrition, including many recipes 


apt to say in his presence, “Let him have 
that; he is so much younger than you,” or 
“Do that for him, he is so little.” This 


attitude may make the older children and menu-suggestions. All are free. 
resentful. And it gives a tip to the baby Write to Home 
paras Economics 
to exploit the older children. Dept., Kello 
In school and in play with other children Co. Batt r 
there .are opportunities for assuming re- Creek, Mich. 





sponsibility. Home, school, outside social 
life offer the wide-awake parent and 
teacher natural and direct means of train- . 
ing children for responsibility. 
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“The Family and Its Relationships,” ere 

by Groves, Skinner, and Swenson. pl 

Philadelphia: Lippincott. $1.60. oe 

“Two to Six,” by Rose H. Alschuler ba: 

and the Pre-Primary Faculty of Win- poe 

netka Public Schools. New York: ro 

Morrow. $1.50. Gr: 

“Sex Education Pamphlets,” by rah 

Thurman B. Rice. Chicago: Ameri- Fo 

can Medical Association. 25 cents ples 

each; set of 5, $1. bo 

“Explorations,” Vol. IV of My Book Ti 

of History, edited by Olive Beaupré ven 

Miller, assisted by Harry Neal Baum. on 

Chicago: The Bookhouse for Children. | 

“Play Production Made Easy,” by lias 

Mabel Foote Hobbs. New York: Na- wi 

tional Recreation Association. 50 cents. one 

un 

By WINNIFRED KinG RucG _ 

‘ 
HE FAMILY AND ITS RELATIONSHIPS, by It may be that the excellent material in the 

Ernest R. Groves, Edna L. Skinner, and book could be most effectively employed for A 
Sadie J. Swenson, is a textbook for use supplementary reading in home economics 
by pupils in their later teens—‘“the youth of courses, for home use, and to assist in develop- 
today, the homemakers of tomorrow.” ing the Parent-Teacher Program in the Septem- 

A school course in family relationships is one ber issue of this magazine. ce 
long —— by some sociologists and edu- 
cators. e subject has been taught indirectly “14: . 
in many ways, but the authors ps this book, Building Good Habits ™ 
who are respectively Research Professor of — 
Social Science in the University of North Caro- Two TO Six, by Rose H. Alschuler and Ur 
lina, Head of the Division of Home Economics the pre-primary faculty of the Winnetka, IIli- pon 
in the Massachusetts State College, and Instruc- nois, public schools, is a book of suggestions - 
tor in Home Economics in the Technical High for parents of young children, based on the es 
School, Springfield, Massachusetts, believe that experience of teachers in nursery schools and ™ 
actual classes in the subject can be established. kindergartens. This little book .is eminently , 

The book begins simply with a section on practical in that it furnishes daily programs for pe 
personal background, then, after an account of habit-forming at each age level from two to af 
the history of the growth of the family, it con- six. Beginning with a simple explanation of M 
tinues with a discussion of the situation of the the technique of building habits, it outlines what as 
family as it is today, its standards, its finances, can be expected during that period in regard wi 
and the employment of women and children to building good habits in dressing, sleeping, on 
outside the home. Then come sections on mar- eating, attending to the toilet, and associating Ww 
riage, family adjustments, children, and on the with other people. In addition to these instruc- of 
cultural aspects of home life, such as the use tions there are carefully selected lists of books, 
of leisure, the art of everyday living, and the _ stories, and poetry suited to the successive ages of 
family in relation to its community. of the little child; songs and victrola records; — 

Both the preparation and the use of such play materials; and suggested excursions on : 
a book require a high order of knowledge, which parents may take their children. - 
standards, and skill. The authors recommend Parents gifted with much initiative may feel T 
that, in following the parts of the book dealing that the book is almost too concrete and leaves ne 
directly with family life, a definite family be too little to their inventive imagination, but oe 
organized in the class with a name and per- many more parents will welcome it for just T 
sonality for each member. This family group that element of definiteness; all the more so A 
will offer problems similar to those with which since they are assured by Carleton Washburne, a 
the pupils are familiar in their own homes, and Superintendent of the Winnetka Schools, that M 
“will enable the discussions to be vivid and the recommendations are based on_ several e 
helpful without becoming personal.” It seems years’ experience, testing and observing, read- 
to the reviewer that only the utmost tact on ing, discussing, and comparing of results on h: 
the part of the teacher would bring this result. the part of the teachers. 
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Growing Up 


A ser of five Sex Education Pam- 
phlets, prepared by Dr. Thurman B. Rice, has 
recently been published by the American Medi- 
cal Association to replace an older series. They 
are suitable for use by parents—or in cases 
where parental instruction is lacking, by teach- 
ers—to supplement personal instruction and for 
placing in the hands of the children and young 
people when they reach a suitable age. The 
basis of Dr. Rice’s method of approach is that 
sex is a unit and that the same fundamental 
lessons must be included for both sexes. The 
first pamphlet, The Story of Life, is therefore 
for both girls and boys of ten years of age. 
For high school boys and girls there is for 
each a separate pamphlet: Im Training, for 
boys; How Life Goes On and On, for girls. 
The Age of Romance and The Venereal Dis- 
eases, are for both young men and young 
women. 

Dr. Rice is a physician and biologist, a popu- 
lar writer, and a parent. His little pamphlets, 
which are modern but not ultramodern in their 
tone, are not medical treatises but human doc- 
uments that sound as if their writer was really 
trying to help bewildered parents and young 
people. 


Adventure and Civilization 


E xptorations, the fourth volume, re- 
cently published, of My Boox or History, is 
one of the most interesting of a useful set of 
books. Olive Beaupré Miller, who edited the 
companion sets, My BookHouse and My Trav- 
ELSHIP, has been assisted by Harry Neal Baum. 
Under their hands the story of famous explora- 
tions has been made to include the history of 
many early civilizations, so that the volume is 
much more than a mere record of the achieve- 
ments of the explorers. 

The volume falls into two parts, one con- 
cerned with adventures into the East, the other 
with adventures into the West. The account 
of the East is built around the journeys of 
Marco Polo; that of the West around the dis- 
coveries of the Northmen, Columbus, and those 
who followed Columbus. The transition be- 
tween the story of the East and that of the 
West is furnished by the story of the desire 
of all Europe to reach India. 

Beginning with an account of the journey 
of the Polos from Venice in 1271 to the far-off 
court of Kublai Khan, the great Mongol em- 
peror, the narrative proceeds with an account 
of the countries conquered by the Mongols. 
Thus the story of early Russian, Persian, Chi- 
nese, African, and Indian civilization is told, 
together with that of many other peoples. 
Thence the narrative turns westward to 
America and, after relating the story of the 
early explorers, pictures the civilization of the 
Mayas, the Aztecs, the Incas, and the Indians 
up to the time of Columbus. 

The plan followed is a difficult one. It might 
have resulted in confusion, with too much weav- 
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ing backward and forward in history. Success- 
fully carried out, as it is, it has resulted in a 
thrilling and romantic story of civilizations 
which, though past, have left their mark on 
the present. The pages are generously supplied 
with illustrations. 


If You’re Giving a Play 


Pray PRODUCTION MADE EASY, by Mabel 
Foote Hobbs, is a useful little manual for 
amateur play directors. There is a somewhat 
definite technique for play production which 
Mrs. Hobbs has outlined clearly and simply for 
the benefit of those who undertake the direction 
of amateur dramatics without professional 
training. She tells them how they can discover 
the capabilities of would-be actors before the 
play is cast; what steps to follow in getting 
ready for the production; and what staff of 
assistants is needed. ‘There are also chapters 
on stage settings, lighting, make-up, and cos- 
tuming, with a few pantomimes and very short 
plays by Marion Holbrook. 





A book may be a flower 

That blows; 

A road to a far town; 

A roof, a well, a tower; 

A book 

May be a staff, a crook. 

—LIzeETTE WoopworTH REESE 

in The York Road. 





STAMP OF MERIT 


The appearance of an advertise- 
ment in CHILD WELFARE is in itself 
a stamp of merit. No product may be 
advertised in these pages unless it is 
known to be reliable, and the business 
ethics of the advertiser unquestioned. 
Listed below are the firms which ad- 
vertise in this issue of CHILD WEL- 
FARE. The italics refer to free 
material which they offer: 

Pace 
Grolier Society, The. Booklet.4th Cover 


W. K. Kellogg of Battle Creek. 


OMEEE. bus casa to sixantwdtadatas 105 
Kotex Company. Booklet........... 101 
Theodor Kundtz Co. Folder....... 104 
Wehem OF the Biss. 5005050508 104 


Postage can be saved, when sending cou- 

pons to advertisers, by clipping the coupon 

and pasting it on a one-cent government 
postal. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention 
CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE 
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THE QUESTION BOX 


Question— My fifteen-year-old boy objects 
because I am always awake when he comes home 
late these summer evenings. I do not reproach 
him, even if it is quite late, but I do believe in 
checking up on him to the extent of knowing 
what time he gets home, especially since many 
of the parents in the small town where we live 
allow the most complete freedom. Am I too 
fussy P 


The problem of the parents whose child asso- 
ciates in a small community with the children 
of parents having widely different standards is 
a difficult one, for if they are “too strict” their 
child is cut off from companionship, made to 
feel so queer and different as to be isolated. 
Nevertheless, rules based on sound principles, 
such as regard for the child’s health, cannot 
be lightly abandoned. There even develops a 
certain respect for the girl whose mother sticks 
to her guns, and does not allow her to stay 
out past a reasonable hour on school nights. 

Your boy, by his reaction to your solicitude, 
is merely showing his increasing desire for 
independence. It is important to keep your 
attitude one of belief in his good sense and 
judgment. Of course the fact that you cannot 
go to sleep until you know he is in the house 
tells him that you are concerned, if not actually 
worried. Some parents act so_ suspicious 
(“Where have you been?” “Whom have you 
been with?”) that it is small wonder their chil- 
dren resent their distrustful supervision. Others, 
again, achieve an attitude of polite interest, 
and put it up to their children to leave word 
where they are to be found, and what time 
they will return, just as is expected of every 
responsible adult. It is a matter of the light 
touch, never the heavy hand, in adolescence! 


Question—My daughter will be eleven this 
fall; my son is eight. My daughter is very fond 
of reading and reads well. Not so the son; he 
reads poorly and it is work. How can I en- 
courage him to read more? 


The difference in the children’s ages is 
enough to account for much of the, difference 
in their reading habits. The average eight- 
year-old boy is more interested in active play 
than he is in books, but you are quite right 
in thinking it is important to help him out 
of the period when he still feels reading is a 
chore rather than a delight. 

We are fortunate nowadays in having much 
good, easy reading material, designed especially 
for the child who is learning to read. Such 
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stories as The Little Wooden Farmer, by Alice 
Dalgliesh (Macmillan, $1.00); Jip and the 
Firemen, by Helen S. Read (Scribners, 60 
cents) ; Gordon and His Friends, by Sara Cone 
Bryant (Houghton Mifflin, $1.00); Angus and 
the Ducks, by Marjorie Flack (Doubleday, 
Doran, $1.00), are representative of many that 
are so simple that the child does not have to 
stumble and groan over hard words, and at 
the same time so interesting that he does not 
throw the book down in disgust because he feels 
it is too babyish. 

Among the books that are nice to begin read- 
ing aloud to children, in the hope that they will 
want to go on faster than Mother has time 
to, are the “Twins” series, by Lucy Fitch Perkins 
(Houghton Mifflin, $1.75 each); Michael of 
Ireland, by Anne T. Casserley (Harpers, 
$1.50) ; Katharine Dopp’s stories of prehistoric 
man (Rand McNally, $1.00 and 90 cents each) ; 
The Poppy Seed Cakes, by Margery Clark 
(Doubleday, Doran, $2.00); The Little Red 
Chair, by Marian Walker (Macmillan, $2 00) ; 
and Picture Tales from the Russian, by Valery 
Carrick (Stokes, $1.25). There must be plenty 
of pictures, so that the reading matter is 
broken up; otherwise the book looks too 
formidable. 

Even when children have reached the point 
where they can read entire books by themselves, 
there is still a place for the hour of reading 
aloud that makes many a family forget the 
diversity of ages under its roof. The Queen's 
Museum, by Frank R. Stockton (Scribners, 
$2.50); Uncle Remus, His Songs and Sayings, 
by Joel Chandler Harris (Appleton, $2.00) ; 
The World We Live In, by Gertrude Hartman 
(Macmillan, $5.00); The Oregon Trail, by 
Francis Parkman (Little, Brown, $2.00); The 
Boys’ Life of Abraham Lincoln, by Helen Nico- 
lay (Century, $1.75), are suggestive of the great 
variety of humor, travel, and biography that 
may be found. 


(This department is conducted by Marion L. 
Faegre, chairman of the Committee on the 
Exceptional Child, N. C. P. T., to help parents 
solve problems of child care and training. 
Address queries to Mrs. Faegre at the Institute 
of Child Welfare, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis.) 





A COMMUNITY APPRAISAL 
CARD 


The Extension Division of the University of 
Michigan has recently published a Community 
Appraisal Card which it is prepared to issue 
in quantity, at cost, to organizations wishing to 
make an informal community survey. 

The card, which lists ten requirements to be 
met by the best type of community, is intended 
primarily to reveal the success of the commun- 
ity in dealing with those matters which seri- 
ously affect the happiness, health, and ideals 
of children of school age, as well as to appraise 
the adequacy of the facilities for the recrea- 
tional and cultural interests of the adults. 
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FACTS ABOUT MOTION PICTURES 


By CATHERYNE CooKE GILMAN 














HE National Congress of Parents and 

Teachers has for several years ap- 
proved of federal legislation to supervise 
and regulate the production, distribution, 
and exhibition of motion pictures. It is 
therefore important that parent-teacher 
associations secure and study the two pend- 
ing measures before the United States 
Congress at the present time. 

Congressman Wright Patman of Texas 
introduced on May 15, 1933, House Reso- 
lution 144. It was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Judiciary of which Congressman 
Hatton W. Summers of Texas is chairman. 
The resolution requests the Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the United States “ 
activities, practices, methods, and operations 


to investigate 


of individuals, partnerships, associations, 
and corporations engaged in the production, 
distribution, or exhibition of motion and 
sound pictures.” It also requests an in- 
quiry into the financial control, urges prose- 
cution in cases of violation of law, and asks 
that facts be placed before the House of 
Representatives concerning the activities of 
the Department of Justice in relation to the 
violation of existing laws by the motion 
picture producers and distributors. 

On June 12, 1933, Congressman Pat- 
man also intreduced House Resolution 
6097, which provides for a Federal Motion 
Picture Commission with authority to 
supervise motion picture production and 
regulate distribution. The bill was referred 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce of which Congressman Samuel 
Rayburn of Texas is chairman. It provides 
for supervision of the selection and treat- 
ment of subject material at. the source and 
during the process of production. It will 
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therefore eliminate the necessity of censor- 
ship by the government, a voluntary group, 
or the industry. Censorship is expensive to 
the industry and is far from satisfactory to 
the public. Supervision and regulation are 
the accepted methods of industry control in 
this country. The bill further provides for 
inspecting, classifying, and cataloguing 
motion pictures as they are produced so that 
exhibitors and the public may know the 
audience suitability of films before purchas- 
ing and before exhibition. Under its pro- 
visions pictures for juveniles and for fam- 
ilies will have special designations. 

The bill forbids any film from entering 
interstate or foreign commerce which has 
not been produced according to the stand- 
ards set forth in the law. It thus protects 
its own citizens and its national reputation 
among foreign peoples. The author will 
amend the bill to give the commission 
authority to forbid block and blind booking 
and other unfair trade practices. 

Copies of Congressman Patman’s speech, 
including the bills, may be secured by writ- 
ing to the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. To support the bills one 
should write the chairman of the committee 
to which each was referred, express interest 
in the purposes of the measures, and request 
that they be recommended out of committee 
for action by the House of Representatives. 

Letters should also go to your congress- 
man calling his attention to the need of such 
legislation and assuring him of your knowl- 
edge of the bills and your support for them. 
Parental interest injected into government 
policies will revolutionize politics and 
advance ‘ 


‘civilization, our common cause.” 
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CONSULTATION SERVICE 














Publications for the Program Committee—We 
have roughly planned the program for the year 
for our P. T. A. The theme selected is “Citizen- 
ship and World Goodwill.” Which leaflets 
should we order from the National Congress to 
help us on this topic? Are there leaflets which 
we could distribute to the members? 


The two Congress committees whose work 
relates to your topic for the year are Citizenship 
and International Relations. The leaflets re- 
ferred to in the plans of work for these two 
committees in the Congress pamphlet, “Projects 
and Program Making,” pages 12 and 24, are 
“Citizenship,” “Juvenile Protection,” “Interna- 
tional Relations,” “Resolutions,” “Educating for 
Seven Point Lives.” These leaflets suggest 
topics for study groups and list further refer- 
ences. Congress parent-teacher associations may 
order the necessary free leaflets for the Pro- 
gram committee from the state office. Addi- 
tional copies of this material, whether for dis- 
tribution to leaders, individual members, or in- 
terested persons, may be purchased from the 
National Office or the state office where this 
service is offered by the state. The quantity 
prices are given on the back of each leaflet. 


Correspondence Course for Committee Chair- 
man — What National Correspondence Course 
would be particularly helpful to a committee 
chairman? 


National Correspondence Course B on “Local 
Committee Work: How to Organize and Con- 
duct It” would be especially helpful to a com- 
mittee chairman or committee member. The 
price of this course, which is $1, includes a 
copy of the “Parent-Teacher Manual” upon 
which it is based. Registrations may be sent 
to the state president or directly to the Educa- 
tion Division of the National Office, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Executive Committee Presiding Officer — If 
both the president and the vice-president are 
unable to be present at an Executive committee 
meeting, who should preside? 


In the absence of both the president and the 
vice-president, the secretary calls the meeting 
to order and a temporary chairman is selected 
by the committee from among those present. 
See new National “Handbook,” and “Parlia- 
mentary Procedure” leaflet. 


The Consultation Service is presented by CHILD 
Field Secretary, and of Mrs. L. F. Pope, Assistant 


Standardization Requirements —In our state 
there is a ruling from the Department of Educa- 
tion that all schools applying for standardization 
must have a parent-teacher association, but they 
do not say a Congress unit. Therefore, we have 
many organizations using the name P. T. A. 
whose members do not know about the state and 
National Congress. Is it the duty of the state 
membership chairman to enlist these associa- 
tions as Congress units? 


Yes, non-Congress units are a good recruiting 
field for the Congress. The county-wide meet- 
ing in the nature of a school of instruction to 
which are invited representatives from Con- 
gress units and non-Congress groups, educators, 
and key people from every community which 
does not have a parent-teacher association is an 
effective method of bringing these groups into 
membership. That a Congress unit be a re- 
quirement for standard schools in your state 
should become a state Congress goal. 


Hospitality—I have been appointed chairman 
of the Hospitality committee. Just what is the 
essential part of my work? 


Call a meeting of your committee to make 
plans. Present these to the Executive committee 
for approval. This prevents overlapping of 
committee activities. Delegate a specific duty 
to each member of the committee. The Hospi- 
tality committee promotes an attitude of good 
fellowship and friendly interest among the 
members, and at all times encourages a friendly 
attitude and a democratic spirit: Twenty min- 
utes before the P. T. A. meeting is opened, mem- 
bers of this committee should be on hand to 
extend welcome and greetings, and should be 
active during the social hour to prevent anyone 
from feeling lonely or apart from the group. 
See pages 18 and 19 in the new National “Hand- 
book” for suggested duties of the Hospitality 
committee. 


Vice-President as Alternate—When a presi- 
dent of a P. T. A. is elected to go as a delegate 
to a county or state meeting, is it in order for 
him to send the vice-president in his place? 


The vice-president may and should substitute 
for the president if no other alternate has been 
specified in the by-laws, or by rule or vote of 
the association. 


WELFARE with the cooperation of Mrs. C. E. Roe, 
Secretary, Research and Information Division of the 


National Congress. Send parent-teacher questions—with a stamped, self-addressed envelope—to the 
Consultation Service Bureau, CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE, 8 Grove Street, Winchester, Massachusetts. 
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CONCERNING CONTRIBUTORS 

















Alice Beach Winter, who painted the por- 
trait “Little Lady’—used as a frontispiece in 
this issue—is a native of Missouri and studied 
at the St. Louis School of Fine Arts and at the 
Art Students’ League of New York. She has 
painted many portraits of children and designed 
many covers for leading magazines. Her stu- 
dio, where she paints and teaches, is at Glou- 
cester, Mass. 

* * * 


Blanche C. Weill has had a wide experience 
in child psychology. She has held responsible 
positions in Bakersfield, California, at Dr. 
Douglas A. Thom’s Habit Clinics in Boston, and 
in a school for problem children in Flint, Michi- 
gan. She has also been a lecturer on child 
training, and a group leader for the Child 
Study Association. Dr. Weill has studied with 
Dr. Maria Montessori in Rome, with Dr. Alfred 
Adler in Vienna, and holds degrees from the 
University of California, Columbia, and Har- 
vard. She is the author of many books and 


magazine articles. 
.* * 


Olive Grace Henderson is an associate in New 
College, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
At the Summer Demonstration School, Colum- 
bia University, Dr. Rowell and Miss Henderson 
worked on the project described in their article, 
and will, this fall, transfer it to the Horace 


Mann School. 
** * 


Hugh Grant Rowell, M.D., is assistant profes- 
sor of health education, and physician to the 
Horace Mann School, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, a contributor to many maga- 
zines, and the author of a number of scientific 
and popular books. Dr. Rowell and Miss Hen- 
derson have published a very informative book- 
plate called “Steps in Study,” and have a new 
book scheduled for fall publication. 


*- * * 


Clarice L. Scott is Assistant Specialist in 
Clothing in the Division of Textiles and Cloth- 
ing of the Bureau of Home Economics of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Miss Scott 
took her master of science degree at the Iowa 
State College of Agriculture at Ames, and 
taught at the Illinois Woman’s College in Jack- 
sonville, before assuming her present position. 


* * * 


William S. Sadler, M.D., has been in active 
practice as a physician in Chicago for many 
years, where he is also a consulting psychiatrist 
in a large hospital and director of the Chicago 
Institute of Research and Diagnosis. Dr. Sad- 
ler is deeply interested in health conservation, 
and has been a pioneer in the effort to awaken 
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a health consciousness among laymen. He has 
conducted researches to determine the influence 
of the mind over the body and its functions. 


* * * 


J. W. Faust has developed his article on play 
for the Parent Education Study Course, from 
first-hand knowledge of the subject gained 
through his long membership on the staff of the 
National Recreation Association. He needs no 
introduction to CHILD WELFARE readers, for 
they know him as the popular chairman of 
Recreation of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 

* * * 


Mary Gould Davis, who is for the second 
year selecting the stories for children used in 
this magazine, has for the past twenty years 
been associated with the New York Public 
Library. In 1923 she became Supervisor of Story- 
Telling for that library, and her rich experi- 
ence gives her an unusual knowledge of stories 
which are favorites with children. Miss Davis 
delivers many lectures. She tells stories to 
audiences of adults as well as to groups of 
children, is an extension lecturer at Columbia 
University, has collected children’s stories under 
the title of A Baker’s Dozen, and has compiled 
The Girl’s Book of Verse. 


* * * 


Mark D. Elliott, D.D.S., is one of the younger 
specialists in the field of dental research. He 
has worked in the research laboratory of Dr. 
Theodore Von Beust at the University of Louis- 
ville Dental College, and is now research asso- 
ciate to Dr. Percy R. Howe, who is Director 
of the Forsyth Dental Infirmary and Professor 
of Dental Research at Harvard. Dr. Elliott is 
the son of Mrs. W. J. Elliott, former president 
of the Alabama Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

* * # 


Martha Sprague Mason is known well by 
CHILD WELFARE readers. She has for four 
years been editor of the magazine and for many 
more years than that she has been active in 
Congress work, local, state and national. 


*- * * 


Winnifred King Rugg has, since May, 1924, re- 
viewed books for CHILD WELFARE. She lives 
in Arlington, Massachusetts, and devotes the 
greater part of her time to literary pursuits. 
Three years ago Houghton, Mifflin published 
her biography of Ann Hutchinson, Unafraid. 
Mrs. Rugg’s latest book, Childhood’s Cause, is 
a history of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. This will be published in the 
near future, and will be a valuable addition 
to Congress publications. 
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Loving Respect, or Lip 
Service? 
EUDORA RAMSAY RICHARDSON 


How a wise mother built up an under- 
standing relationship with her daughter, 
and mutual respect. 


The School Must Know 
the Home 
KNUTE O. BROADY 





The importance of home-school coopera- 
tion, with emphasis on how school diffi- 
culties may be solved when the teacher 
knows the home life of the pupils. 





Three Christmas Eves 
Lucy BARTON 


A timely play for the P. T. A. or the 
school to present on a Christmas program 
—interesting reading as well as enter- 
taining drama material. 


FOR MATERIAL 


About the Preschool Child 
Turn to pages 60, 82, 88 





About Elementary School 
Children 
Turn to pages 60, 64, 68, 75, 82, 108 





About Older Boys and Girls 
Turn to pages 64, 68, 75, 92, 108 





For Parent-Teacher Units 


Turn to pages 59, 92, 96, 97, 98, 102, 
109, 110 





Concerning All Children 


Turn to pages 72, 77, 84, 86, 88, 96, 98, 
106, 109 














STEPS TO A SUCCESSFUL STUDY COURSE 


Directions for Using a Magazine Article as the Basis of Study 


“Life becomes rational, 
meaningful, as we learn to 
be intelligent about the 
things we do and the things 
that happen to us.” 

—Epvuarp C. LINDEMAN. 


IV 





Five-minute report of leader to 
VI P. T. A., if requested. 








Additional information from supplemen- 
tary reading. 








Agreement of group on fundamental principles. 
Summary of points to be remembered. 








Ill 





Asking of additional questions by members of the group. 
Answers by leader or by members best qualified. 











' Answering of questions in text or at end of article by those 
II : ; 
to whom they have previously been assigned. 





by leader. 





I Reading of article by members before class. Outlining of article 
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